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if getting ahead is taking it out of you 
here’s how to put it back 


For help in renewing energy and staying 
successful, there is now an easy way to 
get the special kind of physical activity 
you may need. 


Success today in any field places tre- 
mendous demands on the energies of 
those who have forged ahead. How to re- 
plenish your vitality to meet the needs 
of this fast-moving era? Many people 
have found the answer in a new kind of 
physical activity which, unlike muscle- 
building exercise, brings the entire body 
into pleasantly, effortlessly. 
The way they are getting this essential 
all-body action is with an Exercycle. 


action 


Exercycle's All-Body Action 


Exercycle gives you all-body action by 
moving every part of your body in a 
stimulating, coordinated way. Because 
Exercycle is motor driven, it conditions 
you without the strain and exhaustion 


of conventional exercise. You can use as 
much or as little effort as you wish. The 
unique Bergfors All-Body Action of 
Exercycle is so relaxing and refreshing, 
it’s hard to believe that it brings into 
play the same parts of your body as you 
would use in swimming, rowing, cycling, 
and horseback riding . . . all in one satis- 
fying workout. The Exercycle does the 
work; you get the benefits. And you 
have the comfort and convenience of 
taking your daily Exercycle workout 
right in your own home. 


Helps renew lost energy 


The effect of a daily workout with the 
Exercycle is almost magical. In less than 
five days, you begin to feel the differ- 
ence. Your muscles soon begin to firm. 
You feel more energetic, more youthful. 
You’re more relaxed than you have been 
in years. You have more vigor and drive. 
You look trimmer, slimmer. 
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and my family. 











EXERCYCLE 


with the BERGFORS ALL-BODY ACTION ;_____-__--__-_-_-___________*" 


EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ¥ 


Send me free literature on how the 


can mean new vitality and vigor for me 


The total benefits you get from the All- 
Body Action of Exercycle are available 
in no other way. No exercise routine, no 
other “health program,” no other kind 
of equipment can do what Exercycle 
does. Now thousands of men and women 
who have unsuccessfully tried the pills, 
food fads, and strenuous regimens can 
keep vigorous the easy, convenient 
Exercycle way. You can do it too. 


ACT NOW! SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE! 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE 
TO FEEL YOUNG AND ACTIVE AGAIN 


Fill out the coupon below and you'll re- 
ceive detailed information on the amaz- 
ing Exercycle with Bergfors All-Body 
Action, how it works and what it can 
mean to you and your family. You owe 
it to yourself to investigate this modern 
way of keeping fit and feeling great. 
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Wace DISCUSSING the current farm problem in the 

United States (see “Trouble on the Farm,” page 12), 
author Milan Kubic remarks that the exodus of farmers to other 
jobs “is regretted, though perhaps only vaguely and subconsciously, 
by millions of Americans to whom farming is a symbol of 
wholesomeness and purity...” We count ourselves among those 
who mourn the passing of the small farmer, and our feelings 
are neither vague nor subconscious. For we remember quite clearly 
the weeks we spent as a youth in summertime on our uncle’s farm. 

Every city-bred lad, it seems to us, ought to have an uncle 
who is a farmer: an upright man with large hands and a 
hard stomach; a man who has known depression years and drought 
years and whose face, though weather-worn, is younger-looking 
than that of a city man of comparable age; a man who speaks quietly 
except at 5:30 a.m. when rousing his sons for chores, whose 
infrequent anger is more frightening than the worst thunderstorm. 
We recall one time that we roused our uncle’s anger by 
driving a tractor at high speed across the yard and nearly shearing 
off a corner of a shed before coming to halt in a cornfield. 
Our uncle, who had been watching the display, gave us a well- 
deserved tongue-lashing, and it was a long time before we drove 
any machine too fast. We also recall a lesson learned on the farm 
without assistance from anyone. It was: when scattering wet 
manure in the fields, drive the tractor and manure-spreader 
against the wind rather than with it. 

However we might have wished it, though, we did not spend 
all our time aboard a tractor. We fed cows and milked them, 
first by hand and in later years by machine. We worked 
in the fields, pulling the remnants of last year’s corn away from 
this year’s soy beans. In late August we helped pick up freshly 
made bales of hay from the fields and stack them in the barn. 


Worx of this kind, as we look back upon it now, was 
something considerably more than work. It was 
hard labor, much of it, and therefore a new experience for a city 
lad whose part-time summer jobs ran from caddying on a golf 
course to using a punch press in a factory. Nor was it done for 
pay, and certainly we were under no compulsion to join in. 
If we worked, it was because we wanted to do so, and undoubtedly 
there were times when we were more trouble than we 
were worth. 
From all this came an appreciation of a life that 
is both physically and mentally invigorating, where idleness is 
unknown and the simple things gain attractiveness. 
The mid-day meal that our aunt cooked so well was not a 
lunch, nor was it called by that name. It was a dinner of 
salad and vegetables and meat and potatoes and dessert, designed for 
men and boys who had worked hard enough to be hungry. 
Eating was a matter of necessity, not habit. Nor was a trip 
to town in the truck simply a trip to town. It was a form of 
escape, and therefore a luxury. 
And so the days went, each with hours of labor, 
each with priceless moments of relaxation, all of them taking 
as much as we could give, leaving us exhausted but also 
with a sense of accomplishment in a way that we didn’t fully 
understand and probably weren’t even aware of. We 
fervently hope that our new, industrial, twentieth-century society 
does not abolish days like these, that there will be some 
left for city boys to spend acquiring perspective. R.E.G. 
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Like to have your 
own retirement plan? 


Here’s one with 
a chance to grow 


pee of the thousands of new investors 
every day have this excellent idea in 
mind: 

Because American business has been 
prospering, they would like to prosper with 
it. And stock in a growing company can 
yield income that may grow as the years go 
by. This might make the difference between 
retirement on a pittance and retirement in 
real comfort, aided by dividends. 

How to begin investing. A fine place to 
start learning how to invest for a growing 
income is with our free booklet, ‘‘DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS.” You'll find a list of stocks 
that have paid progressively higher divi- 
dends in recent years. And records of more 
than 400 stocks that have paid a cash divi- 
dend every year for 25 years or more. Just 
send the coupon and we’ll be happy to mail 
you a copy free. 

Where to get help and advice. Drop in 
at a nearby Member Firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange for a cordial welcome and 
experienced advice. You'll be helped by a 
broker who has met the Exchange’s qualifi- 
cations for knowledge and integrity. He’ll 
be glad to aid you in getting facts you need 
—tips or rumors are never enough. Stock 
prices go down as well as up. A company 
can lose out to competition. Your broker 
can help you plan wisely. Ask him about 
the advantages of preferred stock and 
bonds. And remember to use for invest- 
ment only money not needed for living ex- 
penses or emergencies. 

When's the best time to plan for re- 
tirement? Right now. Take your first step 
by reading that wonderfully helpful booklet. 
Send the coupon and we’ll mail it free. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “‘Yellow Pages.” 


| FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. P-90, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 


Address 

















Broker, if any 








Since 1912, Western Badge & Trophy Co. has been helping California 
honor its citizens and mark its occasions by supplying a wide line of 
trophies, medals, ribbons, and badges. The company supplies its 14 em- 
ployees with extra security through a New York Life Employee Protection 
Plan, including life insurance and hospital and surgical expense insurance. 


‘‘New York Life’s Employee 
Protection Plan gives our people 
a lot of peace of mind...’’ 


SAYS ELDRED ADAMS, President, 
Western Badge & Trophy Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. “The Plan helps 
provide security from unexpected hos- 
pital and surgical expenses. It helps us 
fulfill a moral obligation to our em- 
ployees.” 

More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life’s Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade people. 
These Plans offer a wide choice of 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity, * medical care bene- 
fits, and in most states major medical 
coverage. 

IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional 
personal or business insurance may be 
purchased through New York Life’s 
Nyl-A-Plan at rates lower than the 
regular monthly rates. This service, 


which may be installed with an em- 
ployee benefit plan or separately, helps 
you and your employees develop sound 
insurance programs by coordinating 
your company benefits, including So- 
cial Security, with personal insurance. 
Nyl-A-Plan helps to protect your in- 
vestment in your entire employee bene- 
fit program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. KI-5, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. (In Can- 
ada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


qb 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending 

upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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COMMUNITY LEADERS AND INDEPENDENCE OF 


, TWO Incomes! 


Coin-Operated, Fully Automatic 
Laundry Stores 


LAUNDERAMAS are the perfect “second busi- 
ness” for the man who wants to protect 
himself against today’s inflationary costs. 
They can supplement his present salary 
and provide a steady, dependable source 
: . of revenue during retirement years. In 
Vol. 45, No. 11 1959, over 1.800 businessmen invested in 
LAUNDERAMAS. Today, they are all enjoy- 
e 4 ing substantial additions to their incomes— 

because LAUNDERAMAS require a low initial 

il IS Ssue investment and begin to produce high re- 

turns from the day of opening. 

The LAUNDERAMAS’ low operating cost, 
VOV EMBER bd 1960 which is free of franchise fees, permits you 
to offer your customers a 40% to 60% 
saving on all their laundry needs...making 
LAUNDERAMAS quick to win community ac- 
ceptance and conducive to chain operation. 

LAUNDERAMAS Offer you built-in invest- 
ment security because they are “competi- 
tion proof’! They feature custom-designed 
ARTICLES equipment that is able to handle twice the 
f amount of clothes the average commercial 
washers handle and at almost half the util- 
12 ity and maintenance costs. This outstand- 

ing equipment is available at the lowest 
financing terms in the industry—as low as 
P 10% down with the balance financed at 

CAN THE RURAL CHURCH SURVIVE?............. Text by Hal Higdon 16 6% over three years. 
Photographs by Robert McCullough Our national orgcnization of independent 
associates is ready to offer you the benefit 
of our years of experience in this success- 
THE FAIR SOUTH OF BIRMINGHAM.............655055 Bergen Norse 22 proven field—and help you develop your 
own coin-operated laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of 
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RAISE 
MONEY 


...the fast, proven way! 


PACKER'S 
100% Profit 
Fund Raising Plan 


Everybody uses soap! Thousands of Serv- 
ice Clubs, Fraternal Groups, Churches, 
Schools and P.T.A. Groups throughout 
the country have enjoyed their most suc- 
cessful fund raising with Packer's 100% 
Profit Fund Raising Plan. 








NOTICE OF PRICE INCREASE 
The price of 50¢ packages has been 
increased to 60¢. New suggested retail 
price $1.25 








NEW Special Offer— mail coupon today! 
“see = = “<—sseseeee eee 4 
PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. - Dept. K - Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN Please send the following postage prepaid: 
ozo bas Ghoep Gap ond ene Gan Caenae’ Sua Ses 
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lenctose check of money order with coupon) 
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NO NEED TO SELL—JUST SHOW 


SURE FIRE MONEY MAKER 


If your town has just a few wet freezes 
during the winter your club can make 
hundreds of dollars just showing a 
brand new item, not a gadget, that 
almost every car owner will buy. Send 
$2 (retail price) for sample and full 
details. If not enthused return sample 
for full refund. This is a strictly winter 
selling item. Act now! Send for sam- 
ple and book your order. Al Quinn, 
P O Box 7064, Waco, Texas. 




















DISCOUNTS 


3 40% 


TO CHURCHES 
ANDO OTHERS 
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exclusive new automatic 
folding and locking. 68 
models and sizes. 














LETTERS 








Greatest Possible Service 
...Each month I eagerly await the ar- 
rival of my boss’s The Kiwanis Magazine. 
I enjoy reading it and seeing what your 
fine organization is doing. 

I have just read an article in your 
July issue entitled, “The World’s Wait- 
ing People,” and I am wondering what 
you will do about the problem. I can 
not imagine Kiwanis men reading an 
article of this type and not being moved 
to action. If each club, or every two 
clubs, were to sponsor a refugee family 
you would have a satisfaction that comes 
only from making others happy, and 
would be doing them a great service. 

Information can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the State Department, Refugee 
Program, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. David Osgood 
Portland, Oregon 


If You Missed, Blame Us 
..-Please have your proofreader of “War 
Quiz” (September issue) chastized for 
reversing the dates on the Crimean War 
and the Crusades. The participants were 
similar but the period was different. As 
for the date of the beginning of the 
Spanish Civil War, 1936, not 1937, 
sounds right. 

Charles Philip Morton, 

New Canaan, Connecticut 
Our proofreaders get chastized twice. 
The dates of the Crimean War and the 
Crusades were, indeed, transposed, and 
the beginning year of the Spanish Civil 
War was listed as 1937 in the answer 
section after being given correctly as a 
part of the question. —THE EDITORS 


A Creative Leader 
“The Lady of Hull House” in the 

September issue is most appropriate. In 
her lifetime, a group of critics misrep- 
resented Jane Addams and her work 
and did all they could to discredit her. 
Must it always happen that when a real 
leader initiates something different, he 
or she must suffer for it? Is the citizen- 
ship attitude and education of some of 
our people lacking? If so, this fact should 
spur all of us, and particularly Kiwani- 
ans, to support leaders with creative and 
worthwhile innovations. 

Dr. Arthur R. Mead 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Gainesville, Florida 


...I have recently read your article on 
Jane Addams, and I should like to say 
that I think it the best of many articles 
written about Jane Addams. Its great 
virtue is that it is so “all-inclusive.” It 
is good to know that it will go to in- 
form so many people of all Jane Addams 
was and did. 

Jessie F. Binford 

Hull House 

Chicago, Illinois 


Kudos 

...As a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Rideau, Ottawa and Assistant to the 
Executive Director of the Canadian 
Highway Safety Council, I have fol- 
lowed with great interest the series en- 
titled “Everybody’s Weapon.” 

I feel that the series is a fine service 
Kiwanis International is rendering the 
cause of highway safety. I wish to con- 
gratulate you on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Canadian High- 
way Safety Council. 

J. Robert Dunand 

Asst. to the Executive Director 

Canadian Highway Safety Conference 

Ottawa, Canada 


Seat Belt Chest-High 

..A hearty “Amen” to Hal Higdon’s 
article on seat belts for cars, “Every- 
body’s Weapon” (September issue). 

For a long time, I was one of the 
many the author describes as knowing 
that the seat belts are a good idea 
without getting around to installing 
them. Then I ran across a “gimmick” 
and my apathy and sales resistance dis- 
appeared. I spotted a set of belts which 
attached to the door on the driver’s left 
and the floor on his right, instead of 
floor-to-floor. This keeps the door 
closed, as well as the driver secure, 
adding tremendously to his chances of 
survival. Then I read an article de- 
scribing belts for a foreign-made car 
that attach to the door frame at shoul- 
der level. This belt crosses the chest, 
which means that it gives a much more 
efficient holding action to the whole 
body. By shifting the fastening plates, 
the American-made belts I bought are 
now firmly fixed in a door-holding, 
cross-chest position, and I’m thoroughly 
sold on the whole idea. 

This specially-positioned seat belt 
gives a gentle but firm body support at 
all times, and I find that after several 
hours of driving I am much less tired 
and have enjoyed the ride more. In any 
driving, there is a considerable amount 
of body motion and reflex muscle action 
to counteract it, even in the smoothest 
cars on the best roads. The cross-chest 
belt stops the motions and enables the 
driver to relax. The driver has the 
added relief of knowing a front-seat 
passenger will be secure, asleep or 
awake, during sudden swerves, stops, 
or worse. (The passenger can fasten the 
belt under his arm if he wishes.) 

These extra dividends—added safety 
plus really increased comfort—sold me 
on the belts, and I'd think it would in- 
terest a great many drivers, now cool to 
seat belts, to know about this real step 
toward safety. 

Rev. John W. Koelsch 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. May a member who has not served 
on the board of directors be elected as 
vice-president or president? 


A. Yes. There is no provision in the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws that a 
man must serve as a member of the 
board before being elected president or 
vice-president. Some clubs have a tradi- 
tion that requires this and a few clubs 
have inserted such a provision in their 
bylaws. In the absence of such tradition 
or special bylaw provision, there is 
nothing to prevent a member being 
elected president or vice-president. 


Q. Our Attendance and Membership 
Committee reported unfavorably on a 
proposed member. Has the board of 
directors the right to elect this man 
to membership in spite of our commit- 
tee’s recommendation? 


A. Yes. Under the bylaws only the 
board of directors has the right to elect 
or refuse to elect men to membership. 
Your committee’s report was merely a 
recommendation and is not binding on 
the board. 


Q. The charter was presented to our 


club by our district governor on March - 


14, 1951. However, the charter is 
dated February 7, 1951. Is this an 
error? When should we celebrate our 
tenth anniversary? 


A. The date on your club’s charter 
is the date of the permanent organiza- 
tion meeting of your club. The date the 
charter was presented did not mark the 
beginning of your club’s life. The tenth 
anniversary of your club will fall on 
February 7, 1961. 


Q. We know that under the provisions 
of the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
an active member who retires from his 
business should still be carried as an 
active member. If a man who has 
never been a Kiwanian retires and 
moves to our community, can we elect 
him as an active member? 


A. Yes, provided he would have been 
eligible for membership prior to his 
retirement. 


Q. We encourage our members to at- 
tend meetings of the board of direc- 
tors. May a club member who is not on 
the board make or vote upon a motion? 


A. No. The non-board members are 
present only as spectators. The making 
and voting upon motions is confined to 
the officers and elected directors. 
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Q. According to the August Club 
Clinic, a member may be excused from 
club meetings for a period of fourteen 
weeks while he attends school. Must 
the absence of this member be counted 
in computing the attendance percent- 
age of the club? 


A. Yes. The only reason for excusing 
this member’s absence is to prevent his 
suspension from membership because of 
his failure to meet the attendance re- 
quirements. 


Q. An honorary member of our club 
has been elected an active member of 
another service club. Must we delete 
him from membership? 


A. No. Article III, Section 2 (e) of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that: “No man shall be eligible to 
active membership in this club who 
holds membership (other than honor- 
ary) in any other Kiwanis club or other 
service club of like character.” There 
is no restriction covering honorary 
membership. 


Q. Do the club secretary and the im- 
mediate past president have the right 
to vote at a board of directors meeting? 


A. Yes. The standard form for club by- 
laws includes among the officers of a 
club the immediate past president and 
the secretary. The bylaws further pro- 
vide that the board of directors shall 
consist of officers and seven elected 
directors. The immediate past president 
and the club secretary therefore have 
the same voting rights as any other 
board member. 


Q. Our club is sponsoring a new Ki- 
wanis club in a neighboring commun- 
ity. About fifteen members of another 
service club in that community have 
indicated that they would prefer to be 
members of a Kiwanis club. Is it all 
right for them to sign the petition? 


A. Not while they are still members of 
the other service club. Article II, Sec- 
tion 1 of the International Bylaws pro- 
vides that no man shall be eligible for 
membership in a club if he belongs to 
another service club. 


Q. Our club meets on Monday. Can we 
omit our meeting on December 26, 
the holiday following Christmas? 


A. No. The International Bylaws pro- 
vide that each Kiwanis club shall hold 
a weekly meeting. Your club should 
arrange to postpone its meeting to 
another day in the same week. 


CAN YOU 
QUALIFY ? 


Franchises now available 
for profitable Culligan 
Soft Water dealerships 


If you are old enough to be a seasoned 

yet young enough to have 
the desire and ambition to own and oper- 
ate a substantial local business, then write 
today for information about owning a 
Culligan franchise. 

Water conditioning is a growing con- 
sumer household need. Culligan started 
in 1936, now has over 1,100 independent 
dealers, is the world’s leading brand name. 
Top-quality products and services for 
home, commerce and industry. Factory 
specialists get you started. Exclusive new 
Culligan Profitunity Sales Plan. Immedi- 
ate big-income opportunity. 

New franchise owners with starting 
capital of $15,000 have pyramided that 
investment to a market value of over 
$100,000. For facts about owning your 
own local prestige business, write... 







1640-11 Shermer Ave. 
Northbrook, Iliinois 











See EUROPE—Leisurely! 


Ten countries. 58 day European vacation from 
$1495 complete. Extensions to Ireland, Spain, 
Scandinavia. First class hotels, all rooms with 
bath. Fine steamship accommodations. Write for 
free information. 


AMERICANS ABROAD, INC., TRAVEL SERVICE 
97 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 

















First choice of office workers 
and management everywhere 


TIFFANY STANDS 















VIBRATION 
FREE RIGID- 
ITY. Square, 
tubular legs. 
Adjustable, 
one piece, 
open top... 
noise - escape 
hatch. 


For further information 
write Dept. K wy 
ANY STAND CO. 


5, Mo 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 

> Henry F. Beisner, Cedar Falls, Iowa: 
Received Samuel A. Greeley Service 
Award from the American Public Works 
Association. Henry is director of public 
works in Cedar Falls 


> Vice President C. L. “Doc” Morris, 
Springfield, Illinois: Named Thirty- 
Third Degree Mason for meritorious 
service in both Masonry and Commu- 
nity life 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

Tue Oscars that are awarded in Lorain, 
Ohio are called “Elsie’s,” and they are 
not presented for showmanship. Instead, 
an Elsie denotes outstanding achieve- 
ment by a civic organization. When the 
Lorain Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounced the winners of its 1960 awards 
(for activities during 1959), the Kiwanis 
Club of Lorain found itself in a famil- 
iar role. At the ninth annual presenta- 
tion of the Elsie’s, the club received its 
fourth. 


TRAVELING gavels are common enough, 
as any inter-clubbing Kiwanian can tell 
you, but it isn’t often that for such a 
purpose one is baked into a loaf of 
bread, even Bohemian rye. Yet mem- 
bers of the Forest Park, Illinois club 
felt that in delivering the gavel to the 
Cicero, Illinois club they should some- 
how outdo the Addison, Illinois club 
Inter-clubbing Addison members had 
brought the gavel to Forest Park in a 
“burglar box” that sounded an alarm 
when its door was opened. Forest Park 
members hit on the Bohemian rye as a 
suitable innovation, then added spice to 
the venture by delivering the loaf in 
Howard Mohr’s 1923 Ford Model T Ex- 


press delivery truck 


It’s A Goop TuINnG for the city of Athens, 
Ohio that Kiwanians are more inter- 
ested in public service than in political 
power. There is no Kiwanis party, of 
course, and Kiwanians who seek public 
office do so as citizens rather than as 
members of Kiwanis clubs. Even so, in 
Athens the seven-member city council 
contains four members of the Athens 
club, and Mayor Kenneth Lands and 
City Solicitor William Rowland are 
members also—evidence of a high degree 
of civic responsibility as well as commu- 
nity leadership in the club. The four 
councilmen are John Alden, Norman 
Dean, Earl Hooper and Emerson Sherow. 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 





KIWANIS WILL SUPPORT RIAL CAMPAIGN 


KrIwants INTERNATIONAL joins dozens of 
~ KIWANIS... 


other civic, service, and religious organ- 
izations this month in support of a special 
campaign to increase synagogue and 
church attendance. The campaign, spon- 
sored by Religion In American Life 
(RIAL), seeks to inculcate in Americans 
a greater awareness of the spiritual basis 
of life, using as its slogan “Worship To- 
gether This Week.” Kiwanis clubs are 
asked by the International Committee 
on Support of Churches in their Spiritual 
Aims to assist locally in the campaign, 
which is conducted annually through 
mass communication media. Last year, 
according to a Gallup poll, more people 
attended church in November than in 
any other month. 

Kiwanis clubs participated in more 

Phosbe Moore than half of the community campaigns in 
479 US cities in 1959. (Meanwhile, clubs in Canada worked with the Com- 
mittee on Religion in Canadian Life, an organization closely affiliated with 
RIAL.) In addition, RIAL has been a special project of many Key clubs and 
Circle K Clubs. Speaking of the continuing tie between Kiwanis and religion, 
Immediate Past President Albert J. Tully has said: “The Kiwanis Support of 
Churches program continues to grow in number of clubs participating and in 
significance to the communities involved, as indicated so dramatically by 
Kiwanis’ contribution to the RIAL program.” 

This year, during the RIAL campaign, thousands of filmed and “live” spot 
announcements will reach every home with a television set. Many radio 
stations will send out comparable messages. Several thousand advertisements 
promoting RIAL will appear in newspapers and magazines across the country. 
Six thousand billboards from coast to coast will bear RIAL posters. Buses, 
subways, street cars, ferries, and commuter. trains will carry more than 
85,000 RIAL placards. Even labels on loaves of bread, milk cartons, postmark 
ads, and shipping containers will bear RIAL messages. 

RIAL advertising is distributed by The Advertising Council, and time and 
space for its messages are contributed by American business for the benefit 
of all religious institutions. Money from the twenty-seven cooperating reli- 
gious bodies and private donations pay the cost of printing and mailing the 
various car cards, newspaper mats, billboards, television films, and radio 
scripts. It is estimated that for every dollar spent by RIAL more than $66 in 
advertising value is returned. 








GARY, INDIANA SERVICE 
CLUBS DEFINE THEMSELVES 
FOR COMMUNITY 

Wuat Is a service club? 

In Gary, Indiana recently thirteen 
service clubs set about to provide an 
answer to this question for people of 
the community. Under sponsorship of 
the Inter-Service Club Council, the 
week of September 18-25 was set aside 
as “Gary Service Club Week.” As an- 
nounced by the council, the purpose of 
the week was to acquaint the citizens of 
Gary with the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the thirteen Gary service clubs; 
promote better understanding among 
service club members of the other serv- 
ice organizations; and foster better rela- 





tions and fellowship among these clubs. 

People in Gary got first wind of the 
project when a series of daily articles 
began appearing in the Gary Post 
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Tribune. The articles described the ac- 
tivities, purposes, and history of each of 
the clubs. Then, on the first day of the 
week, several downtown store-fronts 
blossomed out with club displays, built 
by the club members, that served to 
show at a glance the nature of one or 
more of the club’s activities. Passersby 
saw in the Kiwanis window display the 
soap box racer of the boy who won this 
year’s annual Kiwanis-sponsored Soap 
Box Derby. 

As part of the week’s events, the 
council held the first official joint meet- 
ing of members of all the Gary service 
clubs on Wednesday, September 21. At 
this mid-week luncheon meeting, more 
than two hundred service club members 
heard international and national repre- 
sentatives of the clubs briefly outline 
their club’s purpose and personality. 
One speaker crystalized club purpose 
in these words, “...service, spelled 
s-e-r-v-i-c-e, and definitely not 
s-e-r-v-e u-s.” 

Kiwanis International was represented 
by Kenneth P. Greenaway, Director of 


Field Services, who presented, in brief, 
Kiwanis aims, quoting the first Kiwanis 
Object, “To give primacy to the human 
and spiritual, rather than the material 
values of life.” He was also interviewed 
on radio station WWCA at 6:00 p.m. 
Wednesday. In this interview Green- 
away outlined the CQ (Citizenship 
Quotient) program, a current project of 
Kiwanis clubs in the United States and 
Canada. 

The Inter-Service Club Council, it- 
self somewhat of an innovation, was 
formed three years ago under the tute- 
lage of the Gary Chamber of Commerce, 
which still sponsors it. It is composed 
of the presidents and program chairmen 
of the thirteen clubs, and its purpose is 
that of aiding club presidents in their 
work through the sharing of ideas and 
methods. In addition, the council coor- 
dinates city-wide projects so that each 
club’s project can best accomplish its 
aims. The council also conducts one 
project a year of a civic nature, such as 
erecting welcome signs at the five junc- 
tions to Gary. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from November 16 
through January 15. 


40th * Ottumwa, lowa, November 16 


Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 18 

Fargo, North Dakota, November 18 

Columbus, Indiana, November 21 

Sparta, Wisconsin, November 23 

Bluefield, West Virginia, 
November 24 

Sidney, Ohio, November 24 

Waycross, Georgia, November 27 

Salisbury, North Carolina, 
November 29 

London, Ontario, November 30 

Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
December |! 

Philippi, West Virginia, December 3 

Aledo, Illinois, December 6 

Grand Island, Nebraska, 
December 7 

Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
December 8 

idaho Falls, idaho, December $ 

Mason City, lowa, December 9 

Norwalk, Connecticut, December 11 

Hastings, Nebraska, December 14 

Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
December 22 

Bowling Green, Ohio, December 23 

Ogden, Utah, December 24 

Bellevue, Ohio, December 10 

Poughkeepsie, New York, 
December 31 

Kingston, Ontario, January 1 

Elwood, Indiana, January 3 

Parsons, Kansas, Janvory 3 

Wausau, Wisconsin, January 3 

Marion, Ohio, Janvary 5 

Vidalia, Georgia, January 5 

Southeast Area, Chicago, IIlinois, 
January 5 

Clovis, New Mexico, Janvary 10 

Cordele, Georgia, January 11 

Newport News, Virginia, 
January 11 

Roswell, New Mexico, January 11 

San Angelo, Texas, January 11 

Winchester, Indiana, January 13 

Wichita, Kansas, January 14 





3th * Mooresville, North Carolina, 


November 16 
Mount Dora, Florida, November 20 
Bastrop, Lovisiana, November 24 
Tavares, Florida, November 24 
Kent, Ohio, November 25 
Boxley, Georgia, November 27 
Lead, South Dakota, November 28 
Endicott, New York, December | 
Las Vegas, Nevada, December 4 
Ford City, Pennsylvania, 
December 9 
Old York Road, Pennsylvania, 
December 14 
Baldwinsville, New York, 
December 16 
Bloomfield, Missouri, December 16 
Grafton, West Virginia, 
December 17 
Boscobel, Wisconsin, December 22 
Punta Gorda, Florida, December 22 
Jesup, Georgia, January 5 
Madison, New Jersey, January 6 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida, 
Janvary 7 
Lencaster, California, January 8 
Detroit-Riverside, Michigan, 
January 11 


d0th * 
St. Stephen, New Brunswick, 


November 20. 
Windham, Maine, November 20 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, December 2 
Chatham, Ontario, December 9 
Mount Pleasant, lowa, December 15 
Pittsburg, California, December 19 


* 
25th Bangor, Michigan, November 18 


Secaucus, New Jersey, December 2 
Rochester, Michigan, December 5 
Umatilla, Florida, December 5 
Charleston, Illinois, December 9 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, December 10 
Robinson, Illinois, December 10 
Lebanon, Ohio, December 18 
Archer Road District, Chicago Illinois, 
January 2 
Rockland, Maine, January 6 
De Funiak Springs, Florida, 
January 8 
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with a NEW 


100% PROFIT PLAN 
... and we mean a full 100% profit. 
Your club sells each full Ib. 
NE I il hk ie cerecetienens $1.00 
Your club pays, per box... .50 
Your club’s profit per box... .50 


Forbes Candies are world famous and you 
have your choice of Salt Water Taffy, Peanut 
Brittle or Peco Flake. All three will seli faster 
because they are better made of the finest 
ingredients. The taste test will convince every 
member of the club. Write us today for free 
sample. State name and name of organization. 
No obligation of course. 


Write tc 


rbes CANDIES 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 








Advertisers continue to 


discover the 














BR 0 N 7F e@ MEMORIALS® HONOR ROLLS 
secure the desired plaque— 
For Medals and Trophies Catalog B-78 


MERCHANDISING POWER 
CHURCH TABLETS eTESTIMONIALS 
PLAQUES 
at lowest cost. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET Co. inc. 


Te KIWANIS 
Magazine 
Special service to help you 
Write for Free Catalog A-78 
150 West 22nd St., New York 11, N.Y 















Aluminum 
COAT and HAT RACKS 


Smarily styled, qualit 
built. of closed-end ® 


num tu held in 
cast aluminum brackets. 
Permanently beautiful in 
“clear” or “gold” 


inishes. 


ees, reek stoky 
ten, 
centers. Any lengths by the Shelf No. 11 


even foot up to and includ- 
ing 8 feet. 


SHELF No. 51 a 
ee 
Compact spoce saving (i> 
design with four Y-18 oe 
hangers whict nount Vl 
Y recepta = 





in special $ 


parallel! to 
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A REAL MONEY MAKING 
FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITY 
ADD HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
TO YOUR PRESENT INCOME 


Coke Ph ed Products of THE WALTHAM 

N in beautiful “sight selling’’ display 
€ are appointing wmtributors in your 
oven, where we shal stock locations with 
these spores Products. Your activities will be 
to service each location, collect restock. You 
do no selling. This is a dignified independent 
business of your own, without interfering with 
your present employment, takes ony ¢ a few hours 
per week. May be expanded to full time if de- 
sired. All merchandise fully guaranteed, both to 
dealer & consumer. Inventory 100% exchange- 
able. We will t Fp started right. Minimum 
mavestanens oD) SO cash necessary. Your invest 
ment c 14 Nik ARYe mee EN TT Ke 


% nits “Ahhs 
Deiat INVEST M EN ¥s THROUGH OUR 
BORD R BONUS N. Applicants who can 
quality will be a Aas.’ as local distributors, 
must be sengons. @ permanent resident, have 
use of car rite today giving name, address & 
phone number to 


TIME INDUSTRIES, Dept. 518 
170 West 74 St., New York 23, N.Y. 











NOW YOU CAN GET 
MORE THAN HALF OF YOUR 


. 






s 
AT NO COST 


V 


YOU CAN NOW SAVE %4 TO % ON YOUR 
FAMILY VITAMINS. And HOW? Simply buy 
KOR-VAL vitamins. That's All. Not merely 
low, low prices, but LOWEST low prices. 


KOR-VAL COMPARABLE 


TYPICAL VALUES: 
PRICE WNATLY. ADV. 


THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 
yy ay & 612 


(100 caps. $3.98 $9.67 
LECETHIN ténpounn 
(100 caps.) $1.10 


And there are dozens more values like that 
listed in Kor-Val’s new exciting catalog. And 
you can be SURE you're getting the best your 
money can buy. Because...the government sets 
the standards for vitamins...for your protec- 
tion. We set the price for your benefit. Ko or-Val 
gives you everything you want in vitamin value 
.the utmost in quality any manufacturer can 
guarantee under strict government regulation. 
» SEND TODAY...now! for Kor-Val’s FREE 
32-page catalog. The values you can get only 
through E. J. Korvette, one of the NaTION’s 
LARGEST CHAIN OF DEPARTMENT sTORES. Send 
postcard with name and address NOW. 


E. 1. RORVETTE, 12 Ot SUT, Cut. ee NEW YORK 17, &. ¥. 








BOB ARTHUR AND SON 
CHRISTMAS TREES 
Order from a fellow Kiwanian 

For particulars write: 
14712 East 15t\., Veradale, Washington 
or call: WA\nut 4-5750 





WHEREVER CHILDREN PLAY... 











For complete, FREE Catalog, write: 
RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. K-1160—724 W. 8th St.—Anderson, Ind. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 

















NEWS AND EVENTS 








DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 





LOOK AT OLD CHARLEY / CaN Tar GE Tue Same GuY WE WAD 
To SuWANGUAI IN ORDER % Ger see ee 
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CLUB PARTICIPATION 

IN FARM/CITY WEEK TO BE 
HIGHER THIS YEAR 

PARTICIPATION by Kiwanis clubs in 
Farm/City Week is expected to jump 
dramatically this year. With more than 
a month remaining before the week 
begins, 1616 Farm/City Week kits had 
been requested by clubs from the Gen- 
eral Office, as compared to a total of 
1009 in 1959. Each kit contains printed 
materials designed to assist clubs in 
carrying out Farm/City Week activities. 
This year the week will be celebrated 
from November 18-24. 

The purpose of Farm/City Week is 
to create better understanding between 
the farmer and the city dweller. To 
that specific end, Farm/City Week will 
be celebrated in hundreds of communi- 
ties in the United States and Canada. 
As in the past, Kiwanis International is 
coordinating agency for the program. 

The Week, now in its sixth year, will 
feature a variety of local activities be- 
ginning on November 18. 

As continuing rural-urban projects 
are spotlighted, US and Canadian busi- 
nessmen will tour farms and talk with 
agricultural leaders; they'll see demon- 
strations of the latest farming techniques 
and exhibits of farm produce; farmers 
and businessmen will sit round the 
council table, assessing the value of 
current programs and discussing the 
need for future ones. Farmers and their 
families, on the other hand, will tour 
industrial plants and listen to the prob- 


lems of city dwellers. Joint banquets, 
luncheons, and social events will pro- 
vide a lighter touch during the week. 

Representing the more than 150 in- 
dustrial and agricultural organizations 
participating in Farm/City Week are 
the executive committee officers whose 
job it is to see that activities on the 
various levels are directed toward 
achieving the committee’s five aims: (1) 
to lead to an understanding of farm 
and ranch economy by urban people; 
(2) to lead to an understanding of 
town and city problems by rural people; 
(3) to demonstrate that no one is really 
self-sufficient, but rather all are inter- 
dependent; (4) to make farm and city 
people realize their individual citizen- 
ship responsibilities; and (5) to make 
them realize the dependence of all 
people upon the fruitfulness of the good 
earth. 

Chairman of this year’s National 
Farm-City Committee is Robert D. 
McMillen, Public Relations Manager, 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Washington. Other members of the 
executive committee are: Howard Tut- 
tle, The Ford Motor Company; Kenneth 
Anderson, the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work (4-H); Viola 
Armstrong, Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association; Edith T. Bennett, 
Farm Film Foundation; R. Bruce Ger- 
van, GLF Exchange, Incorporated; and 
Vice-President Merle H. Tucker and 
L. A. Hapgood, both of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built during the month of September 


NEW CLUB 


Powell River, British Columbia.......... 
SE OSs pienso cabicnes ss 


SPONSOR 


Pek ce en ee Courtenay, British Columbia 
Giuneskihve tau aane Owensboro, Kentucky 


Manzana Sunrise, Albuquerque, New Mexico............... Sandia, Albuquerque, 


East Lebanon, Pennsylvania............. 
Marblehead, Massachusetts.............. 
Wall Township, New Jersey.............. 
ed. oe nas enebeee 
Paulding County, Ohio.................. 
Seminole, Largo, Florida................. 
Metropolitan Johnson City, Tennessee... 





New Mexico 


Japeiédnts dentsss Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
-aghieaplthe ceguhoooee Lynn, Massachusetts 
Keak matte xecwons Belmar, New Jersey 
id eibiaaibe tena Independence, Kansas 
5 dalle 4n0nesieadiieiaaaalel Van Wert, Ohio 
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ED MARTIN TAKES OVER 


OR THE FIRST few days after the election, Ed Martin 

went around in a sort of rosy glow. His head 
echoed with the congratulations that had poured in 
on him. 

His imagination took little pleasure trips into the 
future as he envisioned his installation and saw the 
newspaper stories....“Edward F. Martin, 1304 Willow 
Road, was installed last night as president of the West 
Falls Kiwanis Club at ceremonies held in the main 
dining room of the Lancelot Hotel. Mr. Martin, a part- 
ner in the law firm of Drake, Selber, and Martin, has 
been a Kiwanian for eleven years. He has held several 
offices in the West Falls Kiwanis Club, including....” 

It was pleasant to think about. 

But it was not too long before Ed Martin, a very 
practical man, shook these attractive speculations out 
of his head. They were followed by more sober and 
less comforting thoughts. 

“Actually, I’m starting to get a bit worried,” he told 
his wife, Bernice, one evening after dinner. 

“Worried? About what?” 

“Well, about whether I can do a good job.” 

“Of course you will. What a silly idea.” 

“It isn’t silly,” Ed said, as he followed her out into 
the kitchen. “It’s not easy to be a good club president. 
And if you turn out to be a bad one, it becomes pretty 
obvious in a hurry. I wouldn’t want that to happen.” 

“Well, it’s not going to happen, so stop worrying. 
You sound just as you did before going into court 
back when you were starting out in practice. But you 
became a successful lawyer and you'll be a successful 
president.” 

“That’s different. I was successful because I worked 
hard preparing my cases.” 

“Then prepare for being club president. Here, put 
this on the top shelf for me.” 


Tue next pay, as Ed worked in his office, his wife’s 
words “prepare for being club president” kept com- 
ing to mind as he tried to concentrate on his briefs 
and citations. Prepare. Certainly. But how? 

He snapped his fingers suddenly, then reached for 
his phone and dialed. 

“May I speak to Mr. Tucker, please, Ed Martin call- 
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ing....George? How are you?...Listen, can we have 
lunch today or tomorrow? I want to talk to you.... 
Fine. See you then.” 

Ed hung up and leaned back in satisfaction. His 
preparation for being a good Kiwanis club president 
had started. 


When ep reached the hotel, George Tucker was 
already in the lobby waiting. They moved into the 


‘dining room and sat down at their table. 


“Well, Ed, what’s on your mind?” George asked, 
after the waiter had taken their order. 

“I want to do some brainpicking, George.” 

Tucker’s eyebrows went up. “Since when does a 
lawyer want to learn about farm machinery?” 

“It’s not your vocation I want to talk about. It’s 
your avocation—Kiwanis.” 

ar 

“You’ve been a pretty good club president, George. 
I want to be a good one too. I figure the best way to 
start is by getting the inside dope from you.” 

“I see....Well, that’s fair enough. I'll be glad to tell 
you whatever I can. Where do you want to start?” 

Ed frowned. “Well, that’s a good part of my prob- 
lem. Where should we start?” 

George Tucker unwrapped a cigar reflectively. It 
was only after he had taken a few appreciative puffs 
that he answered. 

“I was thinking back to when I was president-elect, 
Ed. Just like you, I was full of big hopes and plans. 
Maybe I can help you best by telling you about some 
of them—I mean the ones that I never got anywhere 
with. I think I know why I missed on them.” 

“I hope you’re not going to pull a modest act with 
me, George. You’ve worked harder than any presi- 
dent we’ve ever had.” 

George poked his cigar in Ed’s direction. “You 
know, Ed, I think you’re right—and I think that’s an 
indication of my weakness as a club president.” 

Ed’s jaw fell. 

“I mean that, Ed,” George Tucker went on. “I know 
it sounds absurd, but let me explain. It’s true that I 
worked hard. But a lot of my time was spent on 
things that should have been done by the committee 
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chairmen and their groups. You know as well as I do, 
Ed, that most of our committees have been pretty 
weak. And it’s my fault that they have been.” 

“What do you mean, George?” 

“Well, to begin with, I did a pretty poor job on our 
leadership training conference. You were there, so 
you know that. I just didn’t do enough planning for 
it, I guess. Anyway it really wasn’t anything more 
than a gabfest. I think everybody felt let down a bit. 
So we lost some momentum right there. The com- 
mittee chairmen didn’t have any clearcut goals to 
work for from the beginning.” 

Ed Martin nodded. The memory of George Tucker’s 
first meeting with his committee chairmen came back 
to him. It had seemed slightly unsatisfactory at the 
time, but he hadn't known exactly why. 

“Well, we got through the year fairly well,” George 
went on, “but we could have done a lot better—that is, 
we could have if I'd done better. One of the things I 
was weak on was publicity. We've done some pretty 
good work this year, but we've had too little publicity 
about it. And it was our own fault. Half the time the 
newspapers didn’t find out about what we were doing 
until it was half over. Sure, we had a committee to 
handle that, but they didn’t do a good job. And I 
didn't really work with 'em to do a better one.” 

George looked at his watch. “Listen, Ed. I’ve got 
to get back. Tell you what. Why don’t we set up a 
couple more meetings over the next few weeks. Then 
I can fill you in on just about everything. And by the 
way, there are a few good things I can take credit 
for, Ed. I'll have to tell you about those, too.” 

“There’ve been a lot of good things, George. And 
this is one of them. All right, we'll get together.... 
And thanks.” 


In rue weeks that followed, George Tucker reviewed 
his own presidency with Ed Martin. At Ed’s sugges- 
tion, the two of them went over the Club President’s 
Manual, which stimulated George’s memory with 
profitable effect. 

“Here, Ed, look at this,” George said at one of their 
get-togethers, poking his finger at the section on “The 
President and Club Finances.” He made a grimace. 
“I'm not proud of our fund-raising record. Now, 
here’s where I think we went wrong...” 

At their last talk, three weeks after the first, 
George Tucker described the Lieutenant Governor’s 
Conference, which Ed would attend the following 
week. “You'll be bombarded with a lot of informa- 
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tion, Ed. It’s too much for any one man to absorb. I 
think you'll get the most out of it, if you will decide 
in advance what areas the club is weakest in. Then 
ask questions when you get there. Study your Lead- 
ership Training Kit when it arrives. 

“Bill Tappan said it would be in in a couple of 
days.” 

“I'd go over it pretty carefully, if I were you.” 

“I’m going to.” 

Ed Martin continued his preparation for the club 
presidency in whatever free hours he could find. 
Among other things, he reread The Widening Path, 
Oren Arnold’s fascinating and inspiring history of 
Kiwanis. The first time, Ed had enjoyed it as a lively 
account of the organization to which he belonged. 
This time he read it a bit more purposefully, noting 
the examples of outstanding leadership it contained. 
He was struck particulary by a passage in which Oren 
discusses the early history of Kiwanis: 

...it became apparent even back in 1917 that here were 
the top individuals; here was a cross section not of Amer- 
ican men but of American leadership. 

Since that year of its second International Conven- 
tion, Kiwanis had grown from fifty-five clubs to nearly 
4800, with more than a quarter-million members. It 
had grown because its goals had been high and be- 
cause it had the kind of leaders who saw to it that 
those goals were achieved. 

Now, in his eleventh year as a Kiwanian, Ed 
Martin had been elected to the highest post of lead- 
ership his club could offer him. For the next year its 
hundred and fifty members would look to him for 
guidance, for drive, for understanding, for sound plan- 
ning, for the exhibition of all those qualities that 
meant high morale, warm community acceptance, 
membership growth, and a sound record of project 
accomplishment. 

It was a large order. Could he fill it? 

Ed Martin leaned back and closed his eyes. But in 
a moment or two he opened them, frowned, looked at 
his watch. Eleven-ten. He could spare another hour. 
He got up and went over to his desk. 

He took a sheet of paper, scribbled “Notes for Club 
Pres. Conf.” at the top, paused in thought a minute, 
then began to write. 

He didn’t hear his wife as she tiptoed up behind 
him and looked over his shoulder almost an hour and 
a half later. 

“That’s enough for tonight,” Bernice Martin said 
softly. “Time for bed, Mr. President.” THE END 


The program of leadership training that 
will help Ed Martin solve many of the 
problems he will meet during 1961 be- 
gan in Chicago at the International 
council where the thirty district gov- 
ernors, already well-informed on Ki- 
wanis matters, were given further 
indoctrination. Each of these district 
governors is passing this information, 
inspiration, and experience on to his 
lieutenant governors. The lieutenant 
governor of Ed Martin’s division will, 
in turn, relay it to Ed and to fellow 
club presidents in his division. 
Strengthened by this orientation and 
further equipped by his intimate knowl- 
edge of his community, Ed Martin will 
be prepared to present the Kiwanis pro- 
gram for 1961 to the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen of his own club. 
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EDITORIAL 





a OBVIOUSLY something wrong with any tax system 
where taxes rather than common sense run our personal and 
economic lives. It is so wrong that only drastic changes in our 
tax laws can restore equilibrium. We’re going to have a 
revolution by our taxpayers. We will either correct or we're 
bound to kick over any laws that make judgment take a back 
seat to taxes, and decide things like where we live, what we 
do with our money, what we say in our wills. 

In the United States, taxes today dominate such problems 
as whether we work, where, when, and how much we work. 
Taxes even control such intimate things as whether we 
marry, when or whom we marry, and how we unmarry. 

The stock market is deeply steeped in taxes, affecting things 
like what we buy, how long we hold on, when we sell, to 
whom we sell, and where we sell. 

In business, taxes rather than the market place, tell us 
whether we do business as a proprietorship, a firm, or a cor- 
poration, whether we have one company or many companies, 
whether we declare dividends, how much and when we de- 
clare them, whether we merge, whether we sell out, or 
whether we stay put. 

The short of it is that our entire lives and our economy are 
being distorted by taxes. 

Now, what’s behind all this? In my opinion, four things 
are out of gear: Rates are too high; there are too many so- 
called “loopholes”; the law is too complicated; and enforce- 
ment is too meager. Congress has all of these things scheduled 
for the operating table. The important question is whether 
time is running out. 

I would like to deal briefly with these four things. 

I mentioned rates first because in my opinion they are 
Arch Enemy Number One. When personal tax rates get as 
high as 91 per cent, then we can truly say that our incomes 
have become collector’s items. It is perfectly natural and 
human to rebel against such inordinate rates, and the rebel- 
lion takes the form of either trying to beat the game or not 
bothering to play at all. 

The serious part, the most difficult and costly part, is the 
drain of so much time and energy devoted to taxes, that 
could be put to much better use. And yet that time and 
energy are perfectly understandable. Just remember this: 
With a tax rate of 90 per cent, it is ten times more important 
to save one dollar of taxes than it is to make one dollar of 
income. 

Congress is, of course, aware of this. It recognizes that 
unless tax rates come down, a torrent of public criticism will 
fall upon it. And so my prediction is that regardless of the 
outcome of the elections this year, we will next year see a 
reduction in tax rates, if there is any budgetary surplus. The 
public will insist on tax reductions, and Congress will sup- 
port the public. Most reductions will go to individuals in 
lower income groups. Companies will get only minor reduc- 
tions, in my opinion. 

Number Two that I mentioned is loopholes. What we so 
glibly describe as a loophole is more often than not a provi- 
sion deliberately put in by Congress to apologize for the high 
tax rates. It is a way of making the law endurable for some 
taxpayers. The trouble is that the taxpayers who don’t get the 
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benefit of these special provisions also feel that they are en- 
titled to relief and they start helping themselves with all 
sorts of tax gimmicks. It’s interesting to see how some of the 
dullest minds make the cleverest deductions. 

Here again pressures are beginning to mount on Congress 
for preventing some groups from getting ahead of others. In 
my opinion, we are going to see Congress whacking away in 
several areas: (1) rate brackets that favor the man who 
earns a $20,000 salary year after year and penalizes the fel- 
low who lives frugally for four years, then makes $100,000 
in one grand sweep; (2) capital gains applied to such things 
as stock options, pension fund payments, timber and coal 
royalties; (3) personal deductions that permit a home-owner 
to deduct his interest on the mortgage, while the fellow who 
rents his home gets no equivalent consideration; (4) tax 
exemption for organizations; and (5) profitable deductions for 
charity. In short, all of us had better prepare for the fact that 
we will have to part with benefits that we enjoy, even 
though right now we think that they are our God-given right. 

At the outset I said the law is too complicated. In this I 
imagine everybody will agree. The cover of the tax law reads, 
“An Act to Provide Revenue for the United States.” A much 
more discerning description would be, “An Act Permanently 
to Relieve Unemployment Among Tax Advisers, Including 
Certified Public Accountants.” 

Our complicated law comes from a complicated economy. 
As a matter of fact, one of the ironies is that many of the 
complications stem from the desire of Congress to do right by 
some taxpayers and prevent what would otherwise be an 
inequity. The difficulty is that all sorts of “ifs,” “ands,” and 
“buts” come into the provision, in order to make sure that 
the relief is limited to the area in which it is really in- 
tended. So, we wind up with a tax law of over 1000 pages. 

There is very little hope that I can offer in that direction. 
A possible ray of sunshine can come when we reduce tax 
rates sharply enough so that we can eliminate many of these 
special and complicated provisions. When the tax bite gets 
smaller, more of us will be ready to accept some of the in- 
equities that are inevitable in any tax law. 

The last basic point I mentioned earlier was the problem of 
enforcement. I said that our enforcement was too meager. 
When a taxpayer has his return examined by the govern- 
ment, he becomes understandably annoyed unless he can also 
feel that everybody else is made to toe the same mark. The 
fact is that no such assurance can be given him today. 
Thousands of returns that warrant examination are bypassed, 
and, as a result, taxpayers are taking bigger and bigger 
chances. One answer to this problem is employment by the 
Treasury Department of more field auditors. In its last ses- 
sion, Congress did approve additional personnel, and we can 
expect more comprehensive examinations in the future. 

So, no matter how you cut it, we are going to have large 
taxes. That is because we have large domestic problems and 
world problems. But this is also true: high taxes are bearable 
as long as they are understandable, enforceable, and equit- 
able. Our present law runs afoul of all of those red light 
signals. That’s what brings me back to my original point. 
Our tax law must be revolutionized. But only a legion of 
aware and assertive taxpayers can bring it about. THE END 
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By MILAN J. KUBIC 


HEN THE LAST column was com- 
piled, added, and checked for 
the third time, the 1959 income tax 
form of Carl Andersen, owner of 
369 fertile acres in Lincoln County, 
Minnesota, showed a net profit of 
$4.39. Andersen, no substandard 
farmer, lived in a district producing 
an average 55 million bushels of corn 
a year, and his property was at least 
as well kept as that of his neighbors. 
Yet his feelings as he looked at the 
ridiculously small profit figure were 
typical of thousands of farmers all 
over the United States as they tallied 
their 1959 income and found it low- 
est on record in relation to volume 
of their sales. In an otherwise pros- 
perous year, the per capita income 
for all US farmers was $960, their 
average hourly pay, 71% cents. 
While suburbia had flourished, farm 
costs had climbed. While industrial 
stocks had reflected higher profits, 
the return on farm investments had 
once again dropped. 

Had Carl Andersen been an aver- 
age farmer, he might well have pon- 
dered the wisdom of paying more to 
his hired help than he earned him- 
self. He might have wondered 
whether he wouldn't live better 


working in a factory where hourly 
wages average over two dollars and 
rise steadily, where people risk less 
and have a movie house and other 


TROUBLE ON THe 


The answer to the farm preblem that everyone 
dreads is the demise of the small farmer. 
Nevertheless, present trends indicate that other 
solutions, at best, are temporary 


city attractions around the corner. 
Had he been like so many others, he 
might have pulled up stakes, sold 
out, and been wise to do so. 

If Carl Andersen didn’t do any of 
these things, it was because (1) he 
liked farming, and (2) for the past 
twenty-two years he had represented 
the people of Minnesota’s seventh 
district as congressman. So instead 
of giving up his farm, he vented his 
ire in a public committee meeting 
by sharply criticizing, perhaps un- 
justly, the performance of Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, a 
man belonging to Andersen’s own 
political party. 

The measly profit of a congress- 
man-farmer and his duel with his 
own party’s official was, though 
minor, an episode characteristic of 
the fights, fury, and frustrations sur- 
rounding the US Farm Program, 
which, whatever its merits, has not 
helped the farmer as much as eco- 
nomic conditions have hurt him. Not 
only have one million farms gone out 
of business in the past decade, but 
the average weekly income per farm 
of those remaining has dwindled 
from $61 in 1951 to $46 in 1960. 

The farm program, although bit- 
terly attacked in recent years, is not 
new. Its roots go back to March 12, 
1933 when the depression-plagued 
Congress adopted the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act, thus plunging on a 
“new and untrod path” of production 
and price control. The act was later 
ruled unconstitutional, but the idea 
remained, grew, and fostered others. 
In 1938, another agricultural bill was 
passed, and this one met the court 
test. 

The “idea,” of course, was to cut 
farm production. Then, as now, the 
reason why farmers across the land 
cried out for help was not because 
they couldn’t produce enough, but 
because they produced too much. It 
wasn’t always their fault. Full pro- 
duction of food and fibers was de- 
manded during World War II, post- 
war reconstruction, and the Korean 
emergency, and, at the same time, 
new machinery, fertilizers, and hy- 
brid seeds made the soil grow more. 

But the identical factors that 
proved a blessing in time of need 
created problems when food stores 
were filled. Then the struggle against 
overproduction returned as suddenly 
as a changing wind. The federal 
government, trying to reverse this 
new trend, began to act. From fairly 
slim beginnings, agencies mush- 
roomed, bred others, and disgorged 
subagencies. The fight against glut 
developed a gluttony all its own. 

In the spring of 1960, when Amer- 
ican farmers discovered exactly how 
unrewarding their previous year’s 
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work had been, they could have 
sought, with dubious success, some 
comfort in the fact that their wel- 
fare had never been watched so 
closely or at a greater cost. The 
Department of Agriculture’s 86,500 
employees mark a new high in the 
history of the government, as does 
the current $1,342 million budget. 
Also, had they found time for it, the 
farmers could have marveled at the 
bureaucratic superstructure their 
plight had summoned into being. The 
Commiodity Stabilization Service, 
which controls the farm program, 
has two major subdivisions, six com- 
modity divisions, and fourteen divi- 
sions with functional or staff respon- 
sibilities. There are scores of other 
divisions outside the CSS. 

Yet bitterness alone would hardly 
be justified. Except for defeating 
enemies of war, no task has ever 
been tackled with so much vigor and 
imagination by the federal govern- 
ment as that of reducing the Ameri- 
can farm surplus. After decades of 
strategy shifts and planning, the 
struggle is now being fought with 
three major weapons—the allotments 
and quotas program, the soil bank, 
and price supports. 


Acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, originally designed as the 
“big stick” of the stop-glut drive, 
cover the most over-produced prod- 
ucts—wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, 
and tobacco. The idea, in simplest 
terms, is to tell the farmer how much 
land he can use to grow these basic 
crops. If he sows more, he pays a 
dollars-and-cents penalty for every 
marketed bushel grown outside the 
allotted fields. 

Soil bank, the next big item on the 
farm program, seeks removal of farm 
land from cultivation. The land- 
owner signs a three- to ten-year con- 
tract with the government to grow 
grass or trees where he used to plant 
food, and the government pays him 
annual rent now averaging $13.45 an 
acre. 

Price supports, the costliest, most 
complicated and controversial part 
of the package, cover the same prod- 
ucts as the allotments and marketing 
quotas, plus corn and a host of 
others. The supports come in various 
sizes and forms, such as loans, pur- 
chase agreements, purchases, and 
incentive payments. In general, the 
program amounts to a subsidy aimed 
at keeping the farm income from 
falling too fast. The key term is 
“parity”; in theory, the farm prices 
are to be held near or at “par” with 
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what they were in the past. In prac- 
tice, whenever the market price of 
his product falls substantially below 
the previous years’ average—as it 
almost invariably does—the farmer 
pockets a check partly making up 
the difference. 

All three of these programs are 
widely criticized as failures. Acreage 
control has actually provided incen- 
tive for overproduction as farmers 
have used all their ingenuity, ma- 
chinery, and fertilizers to grow more 
on the allotted land than they had 
before on entire farms. The soil bank 
broke down because it didn’t reach 
the land that grows the surplus. In 
order to discourage “banking” of 
only substandard farm fields while 
intensively working the rest, the 
program offers special incentive to 
the farmer who surrenders all of his 
land. The trouble is that the larger, 
more successful growers generally 
reject the proposition, while the 
small farmers, who are most willing 
to participate, are usually of the 
marginal variety—they hardly grow 
enough for themselves. According to 
an official report, 23 per cent of the 
soil bank land has no production his- 
tory. It is also estimated that most 
of the rest has never produced for 
the market. 

As for the price supports, they too 
have caused much unhappiness. The 
program’s critics complain that the 
cost of it for the past seven years 
was nearly $6 billion and that, until 
a $50,000 ceiling was put into effect, 
a few large growers reaped more 
than a lion’s share of the handouts. 
Full parity proponents, on the other 
hand, are just as vociferous in point- 
ing out that the supports have 
dropped 20 per cent since 1952, and 
demand an increase. 

And so the farm program has been 
castigated as costly and nearly catas- 
trophic. Since the end of the Korean 
emergency, the American taxpayers 
have footed a $37 billion Department 
of Agriculture bill, spent primarily 
to beat down the surplus tide. The 
results have been disheartening: 
during the same period, US farm pro- 
duction, costs, and surplus increased 
by about one-quarter. The surplus 
lies dormant in warehouses and 
make-shift storage facilities, ranging 
from back yard corn bins to moth- 
balled Liberty ships filled with $7 
billion worth of foodstuffs including 
honey, cheese, and peanuts. The glut 
also includes more than $3 billion 
worth of wheat, over a billion bush- 
els of corn, and more than 170 mil- 
lion pounds of dried milk. 





Storage costs are staggering—more 
than $1% million a day, or, as some- 
one took the trouble to figure out, 
almost $1000 every single minute. 
With so much money involved, there 
is plenty of opportunity for profit- 
eering. One warehouseman recently 
admitted that his profits were 167 
per cent on costs. 

Yet the surplus continues to 
mount, and there is no getting rid of 
it, even though over one-fifth of the 
government-owned glut has been 
given away to every willing taker 
from school children and reservation 
Indians at home to earthquake vic- 
tims and displaced persons overseas. 

A great deal of money has also 
been expended on government sub- 
sidies that enable American produce 
exporters to bid against competition 
in low-cost labor markets overseas. 
At times the monetary aid has been 
supplemented less openly. Last year, 
for example, when Burma doubled 
import duties on American tobacco, 
a group of farm-state congressmen 
on the appropriations committee be- 
gan wondering out loud about the 
merits of a Burmese request for for- 
eign aid. A few days later, the tariff 
increase was quietly cancelled. 


To prevent further international 
incidents of this type, the United 
States has cooperated with its allies 
in establishing an orderly marketing 
system for food surpluses. The 
crowning achievement so far has 
been the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, which was signed by thirty- 
three importing and nine exporting 
countries that promise to resist cut- 
throat competition and to funnel 
wheat surpluses into areas of want. 
But the Agreement group has been 
stymied by two big setbacks: (1) 
Some of the most undernourished 
peoples of the world, such as the 
Indians, refuse to give up their rice 
diet for wheat and (2) the surpluses 
of such producers as Canada, Argen- 
tina, and the United States run far 
ahead of the needs of whatever new 
markets are found. 

And so the glut has resisted all 
treatment. During the past ten years, 
while billions were plowed in to 
stem the tide, the productivity of the 
American farm has almost doubled, 
and the diet-conscious, more affluent 
city folks have reduced their per 
capita consumption of the over-pro- 
duced starchy foods. Government- 
spurred ‘‘eat more’’ campaigns 
pushing the consumption of such 
products as milk and eggs have also 
received a cold shoulder. And US 
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overseas markets are closing one by 
one in spite of subsidies, as US- 
grown peanuts, tobacco, and other 
produce run head-on into tariff bar- 
riers erected by newly formed re- 
gional units, such as the European 
Common Market. 

Thus, with the glut acting as an 
enormous price depressant, and with 
the parity system full of holes, mil- 
lions of farmers have seen their 
weekly per-farm income sink and, 
in despair, have done precisely what 
Americans in other walks of life 
would do—they have sought better 
fortune elsewhere. 


Tuts exodus is changing the face 
of America. It is bitterly resented by 
many of those who took part in it 
and had to cope, often unprepared, 
with the different mode of city liv- 
ing. It alarms politicians faced with 
disappearing or shifting constituen- 
cies. It hurts small-town business- 
men who see their customers pack 
up and leave. And it is regretted, 
though perhaps only vaguely and 
subconsciously, by millions of Amer- 
icans to whom farm living is a sym- 
bol of wholesomeness and purity 
somehow absent in the hubbub of 
cities. 

But the hard fact is that this exo- 
dus is probably the most effective 
answer to the farm problem. Reduced 


to the simplest terms, what plays. 


havoc with the American farmer is 
the old law of supply and demand: 
prices go down when the supply goes 
up. In spite of the cushioning effects 
of thirty years of farm legislation, 
the pressure of the all-too-obvious 
oversupply is growing month by 
month, and there is no hope for the 
trend to change. Indeed, with better 
farm implements, better seeds, and 
better fertilizers, productivity is 
bound to go still higher. This is the 
old story of the industrial revolution. 
But where the factories were able to 
create more jobs by creating new 
needs and products, the farmer’s 
market is limited to one stomach per 
man. 

At the same time, American agri- 
culture is becoming subject to the 
rules of mass production economy. 
The bigger the farm unit, the more 
effectively it can use labor-saving 
machinery, the more diversified its 
product, the lower its production 
costs. Economists have estimated that 
less than one-third of the nation’s 
farms are large enough to benefit 
from mass production. Almost with- 
out exception these are the farms 
that show profit even in hard times 
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Problems of the farmer have a direct bearing on the economic and social 
well-being of many communities where Kiwanis clubs are situated. These 
same problems effect every city, large or small, to some degree. Kiwanis 
leaders in the formative years were quick to realize this, and in the early 
1920’s established the foundation for what has become the International 
Committee on Agriculture and Conservation. When, in 1955, the first Farm 
City Week was held, Kiwanis International became its coordinating agency. 
Now more than 3000 Kiwanis clubs take part in Farm/City activities each 
year. The extent of Farm/City Week plans for this year are described on 
page 8 in the News and Events department of this issue. 


and are most capable of adjusting 
their output to meet the changing 
demand. 

If these are the farms of the future, 
as coldblooded statistics seem to in- 
dicate, then what of the farm pro- 
gram? The suggested platforms run 
the gamut from complete freezing of 
farm prices on the one hand to 
equally complete abandonment of all 
controls and return to the free, 
laissez-faire market on the other. 
The free market proposals frequently 
embody some sort of restraining 
scheme or dole for farmers elimi- 
nated in the struggle of unleashed 
supply and demand forces. 

In between, there is a lengthy list 
of compromises including recom- 
mendations for production limitation 
and increased consumption. Most 
have been around for decades: they 
are the same old calls for “pound- 
age” or output rather than acreage 
allotments, reforestation on a grand 
scale, and new industrial uses for 
surplus produce. 

Because the farmers represent 12 
per cent of the US population, and 
because their vote ‘is decisive in a 
number of states, these old ideas 
have become an ever-new fodder for 
political speech writers, who have 
proposed or denounced them so fre- 
quently that even the farmers are 
confused. The result is a never-dying 
argument among a few and a grow- 


ing indifference among many. This 
apathy was most recently demon- 
strated in a 1960 referendum, when 
less than 10 per cent of the nation’s 
wheat growers bothered to go to the 
polls to pass on the’ annual wheat 
market quotas and acreage allot- 
ments. 

Privately, government experts 
agree that with or without farmers’ 
participation, the farm problem so- 
lution will arrive at its own studied 
pace. They believe that politicians 
will come and go, but that the in- 
creasing weight of surpluses will roll 
back most artificial props and short- 
term remedies. As they cautiously 
gaze into the crystal ball, these econ- 
omists view soil bank, parity pay- 
ments, and marketing quotas as 
cushions that will stay around for 
some time to soften the blows of free 
market forces without actually over- 
coming them. 

In short, they prophesy, the farm 
problem will linger on, more or less 
in its present form, until it slowly 
fades under the impact of the supply 
and demand laws. Some critics will 
charge the farm program with failure. 
But in the eyes of future historians, 
it will more likely loom as a gigantic, 
costly, error-ridden but supremely 
human attempt to help the nation’s 
farmer adjust to changes so swift 
that he couldn’t have coped with 
them alone. THE END 
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The rural church is currently troubled by the fundamental prob- 
lem of country life itself—the exodus of people from the farms 


6¢f HAVE deep roots in this church,” 
said the bronze-faced man. On 
his hands were deep calluses repre- 
senting four decades of farm work. 
“Next to my home, this church has 
been the greatest influence in my life. 
Because it was not too large, I had 
a chance to serve it in many ways. 
And I pray that it will mean just 
that to every boy and girl there now. 
Let’s not scrap this for numbers and 
the idea of ‘a church in town.’ That’s 
a shallow view. Let’s teach our boys 
and girls the dignity and sacredness 
of worship in a country church.” 
The man who spoke these words 
was a member of a small rural 
church in mid-America. He was re- 
acting indignantly to the suggestion 
that, because of a decline in mem- 
bership, his church should close its 
doors. The doors of this man’s church 
did not close. His fellow parishioners 
reacted much as he did. They were 


but the rural church (along with the 
rural community) is currently in the 
midst of a strange metamorphosis. If 
it is to re-emerge, it cannot possibly 
do so without undergoing some basic 
changes. 

The rural church is currently 
troubled by the problem of country 
life itself—the exodus from the farms. 
In 1910, one out of every three 
Americans lived on a farm. When 
the results of the 1960 census are 
made available, this ratio will be re- 
duced to one out of eight. Part of 
this shift has been caused by in- 
creases in the urban population—but 
the farm population, far from stand- 
ing still, has lost ground. Just since 
1950, the rural farm population in 
the United States has declined from 
25 million to 21 million, while the 
population of the country was in- 
creasing from 151 million to 176 mil- 
lion. The annual net loss through 


Can the rural church survive? 


able to patch the leaks in what had 


been a foundering ship, and today 
that particular church is stronger 
than before. 

But this was the exception that 
proved the rule. All over the US and 
Canada, church doors are beginning 
to swing shut: some for lack of mem- 
bers, others for lack of money, still 
others for lack of ministers. Most 
churches, once closed, will not re- 
open. Today, more than 60,000 Amer- 
ican and Canadian churches stand 
empty. In addition, 15,000 villages 
have no pastor. This year another 
thousand churches ceased to func- 
tion; next year the number may be 
higher. 

Some of these church closings oc- 
cur in cities as people move from one 
area to another, especially to sub- 
urbs, but the larger percentage of 
casualties are rural churches, sur- 
rounded only by groves of trees, 
picket fences, and cemeteries. The 
presence of the cemetery is perhaps 
prophetic. 

Can the rural church survive? 

Probably it can. Consolidation in 
some cases and the utilization of cir- 
cuit ministers in others may save it, 
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migration from the farms is 805,000, 
or 3.5 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion each year. 

The Central Southwest geograph- 
ical area (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas) has shown 
the greatest loss—about 27 per cent 
of its rural population—but above 
average declines are also occurring 
in the Great Plains and Mountain 
states. In Iowa, within the past five 
years, the urban population sur- 
passed the rural population for the 
first time. 

In Canada the overall picture is 
much the same, although the rural 
population has actually increased nu- 
merically in the last fifty-five years 
—from about 3 million to 5 million. 
However, during the same period, 
the urban population was increasing 
from 2 million to 10 million. The 
rural increase has recently leveled 
off, not changing significantly in 
twenty-five years despite Canada’s 
apparent underpopulation.* 

Why do people leave the farm? 





*3.3 persons per square mile compared 
to 45.1 in the United States and 721.1 in 
the Netherlands. 





Text By HAL HIGDON 
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Today 60,000 American and 
Canadian churches stand empty. 

























































Because of advances in agricultural 
technology, fewer people are needed 
today to cultivate the same number 
of acres, and fewer acres are needed 
to produce the same amount of food 
than formerly. According to agricul- 
tural experts at Iowa State Univer- 
sity, the average farm should be 
increased 60 per cent in acreage to 
most effectively utilize equipment 
and labor. This would mean that the 
number of commercial farms should 
decline about 30 to 40 per cent. Iowa 
State University expects this neces- 
sary adjustment of both acreage and 
people to take place between now 
and 1975. 

This poses a serious problem for 
the rural church. Faced with the 
population shift, church bodies are 
now discovering that in proportion 
to the number of people they serve 
they have both too few members 
in some churches and too many 
churches in some areas. A Purdue 
University study of 4529 rural 
churches in Indiana disclosed that 53 
per cent contained fewer than 100 
members and an additional 23 per 
cent had less than 50 members. Re- 
cently a minister in southern On- 
tario wrote: “In one nearby area of a 
fifteen mile radius, there are fifteen 
Protestant churches of various de- 
nominations, and this is a district 
where the rural population has de- 
creased 20 per cent in recent years.” 

Although most ministers do not 
equate numbers with success, they 
feel that a strong church needs at 
least 250 members. When numbers 
decrease, problems begin to multi- 
ply. According to Roman Catholic 
Bishop Joseph M. Marling of Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri: “The burden of 
support (too often) becomes heavy 
for the parishioners, for, almost with- 
out exception, they are of limited or 
modest means.” 

With fewer people to fill the col- 
lection plate, less money is available 
to make necessary repairs, finance 
parish projects, or even pay the min- 
ister a sufficient salary. “In some 
sections of the country,” says Lowell 
D. Allen, pastor of the Methodist 
church in Thomson, Illinois, “the sal- 
ary scale is so low that it is hard to 
secure approved ministers even to 
preach on Sunday. This often means 
that well-trained leaders cannot be 
secured for the rural area unless 
they are men who are willing to 
make a sacrifice.” 

In one study made by the National 
Council of Churches, the average in- 
come for a rural minister (a man 
who more often than not has spent 





seven years obtaining a college 
and/or seminary education) was 
$2884 per year after business ex- 
penses. Everything being equal, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that the average city worker, to sup- 
port his family, should make at least 
$3445 a year. 

“Some ministers drive school buses 
simply to supplement an insufficient 
income from the church,” says David 
C. Brown, Pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Arthur, Iowa. “Fortunately 
that practice is on the decrease in 
this area. The smaller churches, hav- 
ing been confronted with the facts, 
have risen to the challenge well. In 
most instances it is not a problem of 
inability, but rather of ignorance and 
neglect.” Yet in many areas ministers 
(and/or their wives) must work 
either full or part time elsewhere so 
that they can preach on Sunday. 
When this occurs, the daily needs of 
the church are neglected. 

And when, for one reason or an- 
other, the minister moves away, the 
church may find it difficult to find a 
replacement. According to Otto F. 
Schoerner, placement director of the 
Moody Bible Institute: “We always 
have more requests than we can fill— 
many of them from small churches.” 
The United Church in Canada at one 
time reported 125 vacancies, and 
about 90 per cent of them were rural. 

Many ministers may prefer doing 
rural work (despite lower pay and 
fewer conveniences), but often pres- 
sures from their own families and 
fellow ministers compel them to 
“move on and get a better position.” 
Within the church itself, the rural 
minister seldom serves on councils, 
and the offices with the most prestige 
and power are connected with the 
larger city churches. “Too often,” 
says Malcolm MacDonald of the 
United Church of Canada, “the coun- 
try charge is looked upon as a step- 
ping stone to the city.” 

In one respect this is unfortunate, 
for the rural community has for years 
been the backbone of the church. 
The Bureau of Census, in a special 
report on marriage and divorce, con- 
cluded that the smallest number of 
divorces were among agricultural la- 
borers, farmers, and planters. Among 
this rural population, the church pro- 
vides the strongest unifying force. A 
survey in North Carolina indicated 
that among rural people questioned, 
78 per cent of all social activities 
were church-connected. A larger 
number of ministers came from farm 
families than from any other lay 
occupational group. 
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Various experts have offered vari- 
ous solutions to the plight of the 
rural church. One such solution is 
to utilize more circuit (or traveling) 
ministers. Another possible solution 
is to consolidate small neighboring 
churches, if they are weak, into one 
large church which, presumably, 
would be strong. A third, and pos- 
sibly the most hopeful solution, is to 
combine the best points of the other 
solutions in some form of multiple 
ministry. 

The circuit minister is one who 
lives near one church but who trav- 
els and serves several other churches, 
not necessarily on the same Sunday. 
Although the idea is as old as the 
Apostles, circuits today are most 
closely associated with the Methodist 
Church, which was founded by trav- 
eling ministers. Even today, 85 per 
cent of the Methodist Church mem- 
bership is in towns of less than 
10,000 population. 

A typical Methodist circuit is the 
one served by Lowell D. Allen. Each 
Sunday he travels a half dozen miles 
from his home in Thomson, Illinois, 
on the bank of the Mississippi River, 
to the tiny village of Argo Fay where 
he offers a service at 8:30. He then 
drives five and a half miles over the 
hills to offer at 9:30 another service 
in Hickory Grove, a crossroad, not a 
town. He then returns to Thomson 
to preach in his home church at 
11:00. Methodist ministers may serve 
from as few as two churches to as 
many as twenty-seven, although the 
average circuit consists of three or 
four. 

Though the Methodists utilize cir- 
cuits most frequently, almost all 
other denominations resort to some 
variation on the theme when the 
situation warrants it. The Catholics 
maintain mission stations in some 
thinly populated areas where priests 
go once or twice a month to conduct 
Mass or serve Communion. Presby- 
terian minister James W. Ranes lives 
in the northern Ontario village of 
Petawa and travels up the Ottawa 
River to visit congregations in Chalk 
River, Grattan, Lake Dare, Micks- 
burg, and Point Alexander—though 
not all on the same Sunday. In this 
sparsely settled area, the circuit 
minister seems the only solution. 

In other areas consolidation, too, 
seems inevitable. ‘‘Most rural 
churches were started in the 1870’s 
when two miles was a long way,” 
says Richard A. Myers of the Illinois 
Council of Churches. “But now peo- 
ple can go from any of these small 
churches into town in another five 
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The country church is the one building 
on the rural landscape where the severe 
demands of function are momentarily 
relaxed. Though the design of most . $3 HithH 
country churches is derived from Gothic 
styles, a window of this church reveals 






















a scene more reminiscent of Van Gogh. 
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minutes.” Better roads and automo- 
biles have made rural travel easy, 
and thus the functional reason for 
the small church in the open country 
no longer exists. 

“To close some churches may be 
for the best rather than the worst,” 
says Glenn F. Stanford, Director of 
the Department of Town and Coun- 
try Work for the Methodist Church. 
“To leave the impression that when 
churches are closed the people are 
neglected and left without service is 
not true.” 

But whether or not rural people 
would be neglected if their church 
closed its doors and it became neces- 
sary to commute to town for serv- 
ices, the fact still remains that the 
feeling of independence is very 
strong in the rural character. A case 
in point is Arthur, Iowa. Because 
their church is in an area of declin- 
ing population, the board of the 
Arthur Baptist Church last year de- 
cided to consider some form of con- 
solidation. The board then sent 
questionnaires to all members, but 
when replies filtered back, the an- 
swer was an emphatic no! “Our peo- 
ple felt that only as a last resort 
would consolidation or sharing min- 
isters be acceptable,” says ‘Pastor 
David C. Brown. 

But merely saying “no” was not 
enough. In order to preserve its in- 
dependence, the church could no 
longer stand still—it had to move 
forward. The church board voted 
$1500 to obtain new plastic folding 
doors for the rear of the church. 
One of the church board members, 
who was also on the school board, 
insisted that the pastor be granted a 
“living wage,” pointing out the dis- 
crepancy between his low pay and 
the pay received by the average 
teacher. Most important, people be- 
gan to come to church more regu- 
larly—and they became more readily 





available for committees. 

“Members of our church now 
sense the fact that everyone must be 
active, participating, and contribut- 
ing if the church is to continue to 


live,” says Pastor Brown. “It is this 
fact, I believe, which explains why 
our average Sunday morning attend- 
ance now equals or surpasses the 
number on our church membership 
roll.” 

But though the church was pres- 
ently in the midst of a flurry of 
activity, Pastor Brown admitted that, 
considering the general exodus from 
the country, they may have to re- 
appraise their position again in an- 

(see RURAL CHURCH page 43) 
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The Alabama State Livestock Coliseum. 


ONTGOMERY is the capital of Ala- 
l bama, yet the Alabama State 
Fair grounds are located a hundred 
miles north in Birmingham. People in 
southern Alabama, where the state’s 
agriculture and livestock industries 
are most heavily concentrated, must 
journey as far as two hundred miles 
to attend the state fair. Many of them 
just don't go. 

In recent years, however, the fair 
has come to them. Or, rather, they 
have their own fair, thanks to a 
group of enterprising Kiwanians. 
The Kiwanis Club of Montgomery 
needed a fund-raising project; the 
area, the members felt, needed a 
fair. That was in 1954. 

Teams of members visited all the 
fairs they could reach, and in the 
meantime the club formed the South 
Alabama Fair Association. With the 
pooled information gathered by 
members and with $500 borrowed 
from the club, the association planned 
a full-scale fair to be held at Mont- 
gomery’s huge State Coliseum. It 
opened that October behind crossed 
fingers: rental for the Coliseum was 
$2000 a day, and expenses for prizes 
entertainment, wiring, booths, and 
so on had mounted to a sizable sum. 
But people came, and they brought 
their finest livestock, flowers, and 
4-H exhibits to be judged. They rode 
rides on the midway, gorged them- 
selves on hotdogs and popcorn, and 
wandered among numerous exhibits. 
Tired and happy Kiwanians tallied 
up the results this way: $UCCESS. 

The fair has grown, of course, 
since that first venture. Outside help 
is now hired for much of the work, 
even though the club maintains a 
record of 98 per cent participation by 
members. The livestock exhibits are 
more extensive than those at the 
state fair in Birmingham. Kids’ Day 
is deferred until fair time (in Octo- 
ber) and upwards of 25,000 young- 
sters get free entertainment during 
one or two of the fair’s six days. 

Had there been doubts about the 
fair’s importance to southern Ala- 
bamians, last year’s event ended 
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A free, twice-daily stage show (left) plus an aerial act on the 
midway offer diversion to fair-goers. Painstaking grooming (right) 
is required to make even a well-bred steer ready for judging. 
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them. The entite week was rainy and 
windy, yet attendance was only 
slightly less than in the fair’s best 
year, when 130,000 people attended. 

Two innovations of the 1959 fair 
were repeated this year and will 
probably become annual fixtures: a 
local art show and a traveling ex- 
hibit of the US Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Also boosting attendance are 
exhibits provided by, and designed 
to promote, neighboring communi- 
ties. Ever-changing, the next fair 
will include (Kiwanians hope) more 
industrial exhibits. 

Naturally, a project as large and 
successful as the South Alabama 


Kiwanis wives 
consider it a slow 
day when there aren’t 
at least 100 

lost youngsters 

to reunite with 
parents. 


During fair week, the 
ontgomery club 
ts with guests for 
barbecue. G. Harper 
cy (left), 
strict governor 
r 1959, was greeted 
y George Preiss, 
n club president. 
mber Bob 


Hlington is in center. 


Fair is gratifying to members of the 
Montgomery club. Producing the fair 
costs more than $50,000 each year, 
much of which is injected into the 
local economy. (The Fair Association 
puts up $10,000 in prize money, and 
another $5000 comes from a founda- 
tion and the state and county gov- 
ernments.) The club’s profits from 
seven fairs, earmarked primarily 


for youth work, has totaled about 
$100,000. Additional thousands have 
been earned by church, fraternal, 
and civic groups that operate con- 
cession stands. And, of course, the 
very existence of the fair has become 
a cherished part of local tradition. 


One benefit, however, came as a 
surprise: the building of interna- 
tional good will. 

Nearby Maxwell Air Force Base, 
which houses the Air University and 
Air War College (“graduate schools” 
of the Air Force), is constantly host 
to scores of student officers from 
Europe and Asia. Each year they are 
invited to the fair as guests of the 
club. Recently a poll was taken 
among a graduating class at Max- 
well, and one question asked was: 
“What has impressed you most about 
the United States?” Prominent 
among the responses was the South 
Alabama Fair. THE END 
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By 
RYERSON JOHNSON 


ERE WE ARE in Florida. 

Funny how after you get 
what you want, you don’t always 
want it. My lifetime ambition had 
been to sell my grocery store and 
retire to'a place in the sun. Now, 
after six sunny months, I was so 
jumpy I wanted to take an ax and 
chop off all the octopus arms of 
electricity, gas, and water that had 
grown out of our Bide-a-Wee Mo- 
bilehome and were holding it moored 
to the Sarasota sand. 

There was a dawning of hope in a 
letter I got from the man I had sold 
my grocery store to. He was making 
a fizzle of operating it, as he frankly 
said in his letter. 

“It was all right,” he said, “when 
there was only one supermarket on 
one side of me. Now another one has 
gone up on the other side. You, Mr. 
Spenk, with your lifetime of experi- 
ence running a grocery store, would 
know ways to compete, and I would 
sell cheap if you could see your way 
clear to taking the store back off my 
hands.” 

I could see my way clear as a 
glass-bottomed boat in this matter. 

But Ellie, my wife, couldn't. 

“You have worked long enough in 
your life, Harry,” she said firmly. 
“Now in your golden harvest years 
you deserve to enjoy yourself in this 
paradise of the South.” 

“That is all right for you, mamma,” 
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I rejoined, “because you have found 
a vital purpose down here.” What I 
meant was the children of working 
mothers at the Flamingo Trailer 
Camp that she took care of. Children 
had always been my wife’s absorb- 
ing interest. “The vital purpose of 
my life,” I reminded her, “is my 
grocery store. And it is being mis- 
managed a long, long way from here 
on West Grand Avenue in Spring- 
field, Illinois.” 

“Harry,” she counciled me, “I have 
not been a grocery store owner’s 
wife all my life without learning 
that there are only two known ways 
a small grocery store can compete 
with a supermarket. One way is to 
stock a line of perishable delicacies 
and be more of a delicatessen than 
a grocery store—” 

“We don’t have the money,” I 
said. “We can skip that one.” 

“We can skip the other one too, 
which is to work harder and keep 
open longer hours. You remember 
what Dr. Feingold said when he in- 
sisted upon your retirement. And 
that was retirement from competi- 
tion with only one supermarket. 
Now there are two.” 

I remembered all right. If I took it 
easy I could look forward to a long 
autumn future. “Doctors can be 
wrong,” I said. “That grocery store 
is not going to kill me.” 

“No, my pet, it is not,” my wife 
said, “because we are not going back 
to it.” 


Ir was shortly after this that Ellie 
gave me the paid-up art course to 
Miss Hilliard’s School of the Art of 
Tomorrow. It was a_ consolation 
prize to console me for not having 
the grocery store. 

“Lots of important people paint, 
so try the art course, Harry,” she 
urged me. “It will give your life 
some new dimensions.” 

Where she got this new dimension 
idea was from Jim Biswell whose 
trailer had grown four-year roots in 
the sand patch a few yards away to 
the right. Younger than me, he made 
the brag that in all his retirement 
years he hadn’t put his hand—or his 
mind—to anything more strenuous 
than landing a_ three-and-a-half 
pound fish. 

“Leisure can kill a man or it can 
be the making of him,” he was al- 
ways telling me. “The trick is to get 
a hobby. Like fishing.” 


“T've caught so many fish I get . 


tired taking them off'the hook.” 
Jim just looked at me. “Sometimes 
I think you go around in the sun too 


Mr. Spenk longed te 
retire from retirement, 
so he enrolled in a 


modern art class 


much without your hat on, Harry.” 

Who knows? Maybe I did. I'd 
soaked up so much golden sunshine 
it was like my head was exploding 
sometimes. I'd also soaked up too 
much television. And bumped my 
exploding head too many times going 
in and out of our Mobilehome. 

Like on the day I started my art 
course. 

“Here’s your paint box, pet,” my 
wife said. “Run along now. You don’t 
want to be late for your first lesson.” 

She got behind me, herding me out 
the door. I bumped my head again 
on the low branch of the sour-lemon 
tree just outside, and it was like the 
breaking of the last straw. Ellie 
waited with wifely patience while I 
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blew off steam, but in the light of 
what happened afterwards I think 
she gave the bump credit for finish- 
ing up what the sun had started. It 
was a kind of final shove down the 
path of my adult disintegration. 

I know that, trotting off to school 
with my new paint box under my 
arm, I did feel about five years old, 

My art teacher turned out to be a 
bustling young woman all full of 
smiling confidence. “Here is where 
you bring your worries and leave 
them,” she assured us. “Now, let’s 
relax. Painting can be fun.” 

She wore a green jumper—a smock, 
I guess—and a yellow skirt with a 
piece of yellow yarn tying back her 
dark hair. She reminded me of my 
first-grade teacher, the first woman 
of importance in my life after my 
mother; I had a crush on her I can 
still use to make my wife jealous. 

“Now I want us to forget every- 
thing we have ever heard about how 
people should paint,” teacher said, 
“and just paint. Try to be like a 
child who has never heard anything 
about how he should paint, and who 
just expresses himself.” 

“I would like to express myself 
back to my grocery store in good 
old Springfield, Illinois,” I remem- 
ber thinking. 

“Now,” teacher said, “do you see 
this apple?” 

It was on her desk. 

“It’s a Mackintosh apple,” I spoke 
up. “I’ve sold probably 200,000 of 
them in my store, when I had it.” 

She nodded sweetly, then ex- 
plained, “It doesn’t matter what label 
we put on the apple. Today an apple 
is a different kind of apple for each 
of us here because we are all differ- 
ent individuals. Each of us will have 
his own perception of the apple.” 

“Are we going to paint it?” 

She said carefully, “We are going 
to paint our—impressions of it.” 

“I came all the way here to paint 
an apple?” I stirred myself to say. 
“We've got apples at home.” 

“But do you have art instruction 
at home?” It was one of my class- 
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mates asking—a pinch-nosed, fidgety, 
little woman who reminded me of 
Sarah Partridge back in the first 
grade. 

This was going to be even worse 
than I had thought. I watched un- 
happily while teacher put two more 
apples and a banana on her desk. 
She hung a piece of shiny cloth be- 
hind it to make some folds. 

“A still-life,” Sarah Partridge aired 
her knowledge. 

Anyhow three apples and a banana 
and a piece of bright cloth were 
more for my money than one bare 
apple. I started to paint. 

Teacher moved among us, smiling 
and encouraging. When she got to 
me, I tried to hide what I had done. 
“I can’t make it look like an apple,” 
I said. “No use trying. I could never 
even draw a straight line.” 

“Nobody can without a ruler,” she 
said serenely. “Remember, we aren’t 
striving for photographic represen- 
tation.” 

“What are we striving for?” 

“For self-expression in form and 
color.” 

“Oh, I had the idea it was to paint 
the apples.” 

Maybe I sounded sarcastic. Her 
pretty eyes looked a little sad, I 
thought. I felt all at once sorry for 
her and ashamed of my uncoopera- 
tive attitude. I began to get a glim- 
mer of something too—a very definite 
glimmer. Also my head was aching 
from where I had bumped it on the 
lemon tree. Maybe that helped. 

“Let me get it straight,” I said 
gently. “We are to paint the apples, 
but they don’t have to look like 
apples? Or a banana?” 

She kindled to the note of interest 
in my voice. “Try to see the apple 
through your inner eye,” she said. 
“And when you paint, make it look 
as much or as little like the literal 
apple as you please. That way, you 
will find it very relaxing. No strain- 


“The trick is to get 


a hobby. Like fishing.” 


ing for effect, you see; and no ques- 
tion of failure because however you 
paint it, that is how you are inter- 
preting it, and it is all right.” 

Her voice was so soothing. She 
pulled my hands away from where I 
was hiding what I had painted. I 
could feel the soft touch of her fin- 
gers a long time after she took them 
away. I determined to throw my 
whole self into this and get a good 
report card if I could. But also to 
impress my wife with something. 

When we finished, teacher chose 
mine to be the one she hung on the 
blackboard as an example for the 
rest of the class to look at. 

I winked at Sarah Partridge. She 
did not wink back. 

“You will observe,” teacher said, 
“with what abandon Mr.—” 

“Spenk,” I supplied. “Harry P. 
Spenk.” 

“has approached the subject of 
our first lesson.” 

“I used my inner eye,” I explained 
to the class. “I let myself go.” 

Afterwards I rolled up my paint- 
ing lesson and proudly carried it 
home. 

“Harry, your hat!” my wife said, 


ilustrated by Janet LaSalie 
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as I entered the trailer, ducking to 
get under the lemon branch. “You 
left your hat and walked all the way 
home in the sun!” 

“Never mind that,” I said happily. 

I was unrolling my picture when 
Jim Biswell came in. 

“Harry has found a hobby at last,” 
my wife said to my friend with 
pleasure. “He has enrolled in an art 
course.” 

They both looked at my picture. In 
the cramped confines of the trailer, 
my bold, untrammeled treatment of 
the subject was even more impressive 
than it had been in the schoolroom. 
I waited anxiously for somebody to 
say something. 

Jim said, “What is it?” 

“What is what?” 

“What is it a picture of?” 

“Three apples and a banana.” 

There was some silence. The loud, 
slow kind. 

“You're supposed to, kind of,” I 
said, “view it through your inner 
eye.” 

Jim fixed me with his two outer 
ones. “I could do better when I was 
three.” 

“Now you're getting it,” I said. 

“Getting what?” 

“The idea behind the reality. What 
I did was rid myself of questioning 
adult conceptions. I achieved the 
frosh, unfettered viewpoint of a 
child.” 

Even my wife was blinking. I could 
almost hear her eyelids click. Since 
the art course was her idea, she had 
to take my side. “The—yellow part is 
the banana,” she explained to Jim. 
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“Try to see the apple 
through your inner eye.” 


“The red is apples—” She appealed 
to me. “Isn't it?” 

“It could be so construed,” I ad- 
mitted. “That is, if you want to 
straight-jacket your imagery.” 

Straight-jacket was not the right 
word. I could see Jim’s eyes start to 
glow peculiarly. I continued, “It is 
not a hand-wrought photographic 
reproduction of an apple—” 

“Oh, I can see it is not any apple,” 
Jim snapped. 

“You tell us about it, Harry,” my 
wife soothed. 

“Sure. It is a self-expressed treat- 
ment of three Mackintosh apples—” 

“Mackintosh, huh?” Jim said. 

I ignored the interruption. “—and 
one banana, spot-ripe, from Central 
America somewhere. To these static 
forms I have lent my creative inter- 
pretation through the mediums of 
form and color.” 

“But you still claim it is an apple 
and a banana?” 

“Three apples. One banana.” 

I could see Jim swap a quick and 
meaningful glance with my wife that 
they both thought I missed. Then 
Jim smiled at me insincerely and 
said, “Harry, you—uh, feel all right 
today don’t you? This sun on your 
bald head....” He let his voice trail 
off. 

“I feel fine.” I flexed my biceps 
while looking at him in a brooding 
manner. 

He backed away, saying quickly, 
“Harry, there are two kinds of peo- 
ple: those who can retire young and 
those who can’t. People like me 
crack up if they stay too long in 
harness. But the other kind crack up 
if they get out of it too soon. Harry, 
take my advice—buy back your gro- 
cery store.” 

Well, you know—about a dozen 
pictures later, with the trailer jump- 
ing and vibrating with my contribu- 
tions of the Art of Tomorrow, even 
my wife gave in. 

“As bad as it will be with you 
working yourself into an early grave 
in that grocery store, Harry Spenk,” 
she said, “and as sad as it will make 
you to see our old friends looking 
the other way as they go past your 
store to trade at the supermarkets, 
it is even worse down here with you 
reverting to I-don’t-know-what with 
these lunatic pictures. I know you 
will never feel right till you get 
back in the store, and maybe some- 
how the Lord will spare you.” 

To make a long story short, I sold 


the Bide-a-Wee Mobilehome, and 
scudded oyster shells under the back 
wheels of our old Buick on a line 
drive for good old Springfield, Illi- 
nois, and my old grocery store.... 


Proprte are such contrary critters, 
seeing too often what they want to 
see instead of what is there. It took 
me a month of heart-beat wrestling 
with that store. Then I could see 
those insurance statistics just as 
plain. The dots that started jumping 
in front of my eyes made it as clear 
to me as it had been to my wife all 
along, that I was not as young as I 
once was. 

It was a dreary realization. I let 
my grocery stock get depleted be- 
cause what did it profit me to com- 
pete with chain stores if I killed my- 
self in the process? 

The day came when I took an offer 
to sell out the rest of my stock. It 
was a sorry sight with those trucks 
backing up to take everything away, 
even the counters that had been 
screwed to the floor, some of them 
for forty years. 

My wife came down to the store 
that day to comfort me. 

“What are we going to do now, 
Harry?” she asked forlornly. 

“One thing I am not going to do,” 
I said, “is sit still and do nothing.” 

Her hand reached tenderly to hold 
mine—and recoiled as it connected 
with the little metal object I was 
already holding. 

“Whatever on earth is that?” 

“A little gadget you count with, 
Ellie.” 

“Whatever on earth are you count- 
ing?” 

“The people going past my store 
to trade at the supermarkets. This 
part of town has grown up fast in 
the last few years. So many new 
families with children have come in. 
Would you believe it, yesterday in 
one hour I clocked 232 buying-age 
adults going past—” 

“Harry,” she urged with quick 
sympathy, “don’t torture yourself. 
You did the best you could.” 

I shrugged in resignation. “Ellie, 
you know how a wounded old fox 
likes to crawl in his den and lick his 
wounds alone. You've been wanting 
to go to East St. Louis to visit your 
sister. This might be a good time.” 

She peered at me intently through 
her glasses. “You don’t somehow 
seem as unhappy about all this as 
the occasion would warrant.” 

“A man bows to the inevitable,” I 
said philosophically, “then springs 

(see NON-DIRECTED APPLE page 44) 
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Torr in Latin America, where the: political climate is 

scorching, there is one nation that generates a cool breeze. 
Puerto Rico, which is the United States’ only commonwealth, 
is a smooth-functioning laboratory of democracy—an experi- 
ment in modern colonial policy that is turning out well. 
While Puerto Ricans do have their share of economic, polit- 
ical, and social problems, they are solving them—or seeking 
solutions—in an orderly manner. Lack of noise does not mean 
lack of energy. 

Puerto Rico was discovered by Columbus in 1493, but did 
not become a possession of the United States until the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. In 1917 the people of the 
country were granted US citizenship, and in 1952 Puerto 
Rico was made a commonwealth. This new status gave the 
small (3435 square miles) Caribbean island self rule in addi- 
tion to political affiliation with the mother country. Currently 
the more pressing question among Puerto Ricans is not 
whether to seek more independence, but whether or not to 
ask for statehood. 

There are three major political parties in Puerto Rico. The 
once-powerful Independistas have now become the third- 
ranking party. The incumbent Popular Democratico party, 
led by the well-known Munoz Marin, is architect of the 
present commonwealth position. Finally, a group with in- 
creasing prestige is the Estadista Republicano party, whose 


YANQUI SHOWCASE IN LATIN AMERICA 


candidate for governor in the election this month is Luis 
Ferre, a wealthy industrialist, who envisions Puerto Rico 
as America’s fifty-first state. 

The road to this orderly division of viewpoint has not been 
without its boulders and potholes. In his early days, Munoz 
was a fiery spokesman for independence, and fanatical na- 
tionalism has since Spanish times commanded some follow- 
ing. (Both the attack on president Truman and the shooting 
in the House of Representatives in Washington were the 
work of a small Puerto Rican nationalist group.) 

But with the coming of commonwealth status, Puerto Rico 
was able to achieve internal political stability while also 
beginning, with the aid of United States participation, a viable 
program for economic development. Under Operation Boot- 
strap, there are nearly 700 new industries in the country, 
most of them imported from the United States. This has 
allowed the country to shake off her former dependence on 
sugar and all the concomitant dangers inherent in a one crop 
economy. 

The tiny commonwealth presently has a per capita income 
of $550, which, though low by United States standards, is 
exceeded in Latin America only by oil-rich Venezuela. By 
1975 Puerto Rico looks to a standard of living equal to that 
of the United States. Few people who have watched her grow 
are betting against her. 


The Puerto Rican Senate meets in the capitol building in old San Juan. The building is of 
Georgian marble. The governor and both legislative houses are elected every four years. 
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The rise in standard of living 

has brought other characteristics 

of American life: neon signs, 
lay-away plans, pizza parlors 

and traffic jams. This car carries 

the fifty-first state ensignia of the 
Estadistas. President Eisenhower has 
promised his support for statehood “as 
soon as a majority want it.” 
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Heart of Operation Bootstrap is the 
Fomento Program, which recruits US 
industry, recommends factory locations, 


assists Stateside families locating 


in Puerto Rico, and often provides 
statistical and marketing advice. Special 


tax concessions are available for 
industries that occupy sites away 
from the major cities. 
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The ships that carry cigars and rum and 
fountain pens and brassieres to the Eastern 
US markets now return with Wheaties and 

Silvercup and caviar. Supermarkets, a 

new marketing experience for Puerto Rican 
housewives, have caught hold during the last 
two years and are now springing up all 

over the island. Prices are a bit 

higher than in the United States. 


Puerto Rico and America “ 
meet at New York’s 
International Airport, where 
newcomers from the little island 
try on their overcoats r _ 
and vacation-bound New Yorkers 
wait for planes. Since 

the anti-American demonstrations 
in Cuba, traffic to San 
Juan has greatly increased, 
and new hotels line the 
beaches. 
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Industrial expansion and government 

activity in other fields, such as education and public works, 
have boosted Puerto Rican morale, but there is still 

much to be done. Modern apartments exist side-by-side 
with tin and plywood shacks. When asked “Where do you 


- go from here?” Muiioz has answered, “Man, we are not here yet.” 





One of Ferre’s major charges against the 
Populares is that they have permitted too 
rapid industrialization with a consequent loss 
in traditional culture. Mufioz, already 
moving to correct this with his Operation 
Serenity, has imported famous artists such 
as Pablo Casals, encouraged home-grown 
writers and artists, and revived the theatre. 
Serenity is now restoring the really 
excellent examples of Spanish Colonial 
architecture in old San Juan. 
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Statehood, though probably 

not imminent, is definitely 

a future possibility. If 

Puerto Rico becomes a state, she 
will bring an active and 
exciting political tradition—the 
blood of the Conquistadores—to 
twentieth-century America. 
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GON 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Some 4800 Kiwanis presidents are 
being elected along about now, and 
of course they need good advice. 
They are unanimously unwilling to 
pay for it—but whenever has that 
stayed the hand of us advice givers? 
So, before they take office, gentle- 
men, let us tell them how we want 
things run, to wit: 

1. Start the meetings on time. 
Heavens-to-betsy, sir, don’t drag in 
ten minutes late and offer a lame 
alibi. Get there and get going. 

2. Be absolutely sure your pro- 
gram committee has functioned 
well. Each meeting should be just 
one element of carefully planned 
long-range programming. Sit with 
the committeemen weeks ahead. 
Phone them often. Double-check 
on the day before meeting. This is 
vital! 

3. Once you’ve whacked the 
starting gavel on the gong, don’t 
horse around. No club business talk 
—this is best done by directors in 
regular board sessions. No long dull 
list of “credits” or petty discussions, 
no over-done and non-humorous 
“fining,” no labored introductions. 
Keep every meeting fast-paced; in- 
formal yet dignified. Don’t try to 
get by with mediocrity; Kiwanis is 
not a mediocre organization. 


* * * 


Whether or not a black cat cross- 
ing your road is bad luck, mister, de- 
pends on whether you are a man or 
a mouse. 


* . * 


Farm/City week comes in No- 
vember for Kiwanis clubs. I’m all 
for it. As a country hick I married 
a city slicker. Our kids are half- 
breeds—they’ve developed the best 
qualities from each side—and are 
Mom and I glad! It’s a synthesis 
you just can’t beat. 
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Somebody asked Bob Hannelly, 
the distinguished scientist in our 
club, if it were possible for an 
atomic bomb to destroy the earth. 
“Yes,” said Bob, with a thinking 
man’s expression, “but so what? It 
isn’t as if the earth were a major 
planet.” 


. * * 


In 1910 the central government 
cost the average American family 
$38 per year. In 1960 the cost is 
approximately $2000. Maybe I’m 
nuts (sometimes I feel sure of it!), 
but such insight as I have tells me 
that a malignant growth like that is 
always fatal, unless drastic surgery 
is performed. 





“We have pay TV in our home,” 
says Kiwanian Jim Simmons. “I pay 
my wife $5, and she lets me watch 


football.” 


* * * 


The United States today is suf- 
fering from governmental elephan- 
tiasis. The federal government is, 
among other things, the largest 
electrical power producer in the 
country, the largest insurer, the 
largest lender, the largest borrower, 
the largest landlord, the largest 
holder of both grazing and timber 
lands, the largest owner of grain, 
the largest ship owner, the largest 
truck fleet operator. For a nation 
that is the world exponent of pri- 
vate enterprise and individual ini- 
tiative, this list is both amazing and 
alarming. 


a 
As I get it, sophistication means 


the ability to do almost anything 
without feeling guilty. 


There’s one thing to be said about 
the people who are running our 
government—they’re running it like 
nobody’s business! 

(I’m kidding there, of course; I 
don’t blame the incumbents, or the 
new ones we'll elect. I blame our- 
selves for allowing a situation to 


get out of hand.) 


* * 7 


My Kiwanianne developed a sad 
case of memento mania in Europe 
last summer. To make room for her 
souvenirs I had to leave three shirts 
and a pair of shoes in Paris. Now 
she’s pressuring me to take her 
back to get them next summer. 


+ . o 


“A pedestrian,” says Kiwanian Red 
Henderson, “is a man who wouldn’t 
believe his wife when she told him 
the family needed two cars.” 


* * + 


One thing most Kiwanians often 
neglect is the courtesy of shaking 
hands with the guest speaker-of- 
the-day and saying their thanks. I 
have learned the hard way that 
there is a heavy nerve strain to 
making any speech, and that for 
the most part few men actually 
have the obligation to do so. Ap- 
plause is wonderful, but that warm 
“Thank you” after adjournment is 
better still. 


. * * 


The Reverend Dr. Bill Boice of 
our club erected this fund-raising 
sign in front of his church: “You 
can’t take it with you, but you 
CAN send it on ahead!” 


* « 7 


Hank Chambers in our club is so 
elderly he can remember when braces 
were galluses, directives were orders, 
and girdles were corsets. 


* + 7 


In this election month, keep in 
mind what wise old Plato told us: 
“The penalty that good people pay 
for not being interested in politics 
is to be governed by people worse 
than themselves.” 


* * * 


Over in Laguna Beach, where I’m 
an honorary Kiwanian, we have to 
be wary of the smooth-talking gent 
who asks to address our club with- 
out fee. Invariably he wants to 
propagandize us about some proj- 
ect that will cost us money. 
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By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


MAN BEHIND 
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In forty years as a referee in 
professional football, Ronnie Gibbs has seen 


great games, watched rules change, and learned 


to take unpopularity in stride 


T THE tree-ripe age of fifty-nine, 
Ronald J. Gibbs has achieved a 
towering distinction in his commu- 
nity and in his avocation. To his fel- 
low Kiwanians in Springfield, 
Illinois, he is the square-cut, silver- 
thatched recorder of deeds who al- 
ways turns in a surplus to Sangamon 
County. To the millions of fans of 
professional football, he is one of the 
most distinguished officials in the 
game—a man of rough-hewn integri- 
ty who asks no quarter and gives 
none. 
“The thing that makes a champion 
without getting too maudlin about 
it—is courage,” he says. “A coura- 
geous man never lets down when the 
going gets tough.” In almost forty 
years of officiating, the going has 
been tough and touchy for Ron Gibbs. 
There has hardly been a season when 
his stern judgments have not aroused 
the passions of fans and players and 
led to everything from threats of 
mayhem on the field to searing jibes 
in the mail. 
Only last December one of his de- 
cisions led to a near-riot in the Na- 
tional Football League championship 


game between the Baltimore Colts 
and the New York Giants in Balti- 
more. In the second quarter, Pat 
Summerall of the Giants attempted 
a field goal from the 37-yard line. 
The ball sliced sharply to the left— 
“just like a golf ball”—as it went 
through the uprights, and Gibbs 
threw up his arms to signal a score. 
The field goal narrowed Baltimore’s 
margin to 7-6 and touched off a 
howling protest from the players and 
the 62,000 fans. One Colt fell to the 
ground and pounded it angrily with 
his fists; another raised his arms in 
supplication to the heavens, asking 
to be delivered from such obvious 
“injustice”; a third Colt, who hadn’t 
even seen the play, charged Gibbs 
and insisted the kick had gone wide. 
Through it all, Gibbs maintained a 
rock-like calm, ignoring the anguish 
of the Colts and the anger of the 
fans. After the first half, he walked 
off the field with Baltimore Coach 
Weeb Ewbank (“I always think it’s 
a good idea to walk off the field with 
the home coach,” he says with a sly 
grin, “in case anybody wants to throw 
anything your way”), who only com- 
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mented that he thought the kick was 
wide. Eventually, the Giants forged 
to a 9-7 lead, which gave Colt fans 
greater outrage, but Baltimore came 
back to win its second NFL title, 
31-16. 

In his tiny office in the historic old 
Sangamon County courthouse, where 
once a gaunt, hollow-cheeked lawyer 
named Abraham Lincoln trod the 
boards, Ron Gibbs flipped through 
many letters of invective (“There’s 
a nice one in here someplace”) and 
newspaper critiques of his perform- 
ance. He has a whole scrapbook on 
one game—a conquest of the San 
Francisco 49’ers by the Chicago 
Bears in 1958. In that game, played 
in San Francisco, a Bear ball-carrier 
fumbled after a tackle, and the ball 
was recovered by a San Francisco 
lineman. However, an official had 
blown his whistle, thus ending the 
play before the fumble. Under the 
circumstances, the fumble, and its re- 
covery by many 49’ers, did not count. 
So the Bears retained possession of 
the ball. To the 49’er fans, it appeared 
that Gibbs personally had taken the 
ball from the 49’ers and awarded 
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possession to the Bears. They howled 
for fifteen minutes, accusing Gibbs of 
everything from favoritism to feeble- 
mindedness; one fan even charged 
out of the stands to attack George 
Halas, the owner-coach of the Bears. 
Actually, the logic of the situation 
prevailed, not because of Gibbs but 
because of the logic of rules. “I never 
overrule another official,” says Gibbs. 
“The referee is the chief official in 
any game, but he does not have the 
power of final decision. Whenever 
there’s disagreement, doubt, or in- 
decision, the five officials get in a 
huddle, and the majority decision is 
accepted.” 

An open-faced man with classic 
Roman features and 208 pounds set 
upon a 6’ 1” frame, Gibbs relaxed for 
a moment as he riffled through a 
number of letters. “After one game— 
the toughest basketball game I ever 
refereed —I got sixty-eight letters 
about a foul that was never called,” 
he said. The game was between Brad- 
ley University of Peoria, Illinois and 
the City College of New York for the 
national collegiate basketball cham- 
pionship of 1950. Members of both 
teams were later found to have taken 
part in an ugly scheme by gamblers 
to adjust the score of the game. 
“Gibbs and the other official may 
have been the only honest men on 
the court that night,” one cage ex- 
pert has said. CCNY beat Bradley, 
72-69, as Bradley fans screamed that 
a foul should have been called on 
the victors in the closing seconds of 
the game. “It just wasn’t my call,” 


says Gibbs. He got a letter from one 
Bradley fan enclosing a watch for 
“your work in the game.” The watch 
had no works in it, but the fan prom- 
ised, “We'll give you the works if 
you ever come up to Peoria.” From 
a CCNY fan came a diatribe that 
may become a classic. “We're trying 
to teach our boys clean play and 
sportsmanship,” he said of the point- 
peddlers of New York. “What kind 
of an example can they get from your 
work in the Garden?” 

In four decades of officiating, Gibbs 
estimates that he has worked at least 
1000 football games and 2500 basket- 
ball games. He has been the referee 
at ten pro-football title games and 
eleven all-star football games. In 
basketball, he was an official of the 
NAIA—the small college tournament 

nine times and at the NCAA tour- 
ney numerous times. “The toughest 
sport of all to officiate is basketball,” 
he says. The reason: “so much is 
left to the official’s judgment. One 
official can work a basketball game 
and call ten fouls; another can work 
the same game and call thirty fouls.” 
Two other factors make basketball 
an arduous job for the officials: “the 
fans are so close and the game is so 
fast.” Gibbs gave up officiating bas- 
ketball games in 1956 but expects to 
continue officiating pro football for 
at least another year—‘“‘until I’m 
sixty.” 

Ron Gibbs got his start in athletics 
in Minnesota, the state where he was 
born and raised. He went to St. 
Thomas College and there earned 


four letters in one year—in football, 
basketball, track, and tennis. After 
graduation, he went to tiny Buhl. 
Minnesota, in the iron range terri- 
tory, to coach high school basketball 
and football. From time to time he 
played professional football—at $100 
a game. “That was a lot of money in 
those days,” says Gibbs. In 1924, he 
was called back to St. Thomas to be- 
come football coach and athletic di- 
rector. 

He’d already had a start in offi- 
ciating. In 1921, he worked his first 
pro football game —a struggle be- 
tween Jim Thorpe’s Carlisle Indians 
and the Minneapolis Marines. In 
1929, after he’d moved to Springfield 
to become a plant manager for Pills- 
bury products, he got his first as- 
signment in the National Football 
League. He journeyed from Spring- 
field to Chicago and took a cab to 
the ball park. When he turned in an 
expense account, he found that in 
those days, just after the stock mar- 
ket crash, the NFL was paying $25 a 
game and no expenses, certainly not 
for taxi rides. “I didn’t make much 
money on that game,” he says. To- 
day, the NFL pays each official $250 
a game plus all expenses, though 
Gibbs works under a special contract 
with the league. 

In his early years in Springfield, 
Ron Gibbs worked many high school 
football games—sometimes three in a 
weekend—and a few pro games. He 
became an official in the Missouri 
Valley Conference and later in the 
Big 10. Then, in 1939, he joined the 
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NFL staff. Today he is the league’s 
senior official. “The best football in 
the world is played in the NFL,” he 
says. “The NFL made many innova- 
tions in officiating—among them or- 
ganized ‘teams’ of officials—that put 
it far ahead of the colleges in this 
respect.” 

In one of his first assignments, 
Gibbs encountered one of those situ- 
ations that change the face of the 
game. The Chicago Bears were play- 
ing the Detroit Lions and had pos- 
session of the ball on the Lions’ one- 
yard line with about twenty seconds 
to play. After a Bear ball-carrier 
was stopped on the one, a member 
of the Lions lay on top of him, trying 
to hold him down long enough for 
time to run out before the Bears 
could launch another play. Eggs 
Manske, then a Bear back, ran up 
and pushed the Detroit player in the 
face, trying to get the Lion off his 
Bear teammate. 

“So I penalized the Bears fifteen 
yards—back to the 16-yard line,” 
says Gibbs. Thus the Lions achieved 
their goal: killing a Bear threat. 

That incident led to a change in 
the rules that has had a sweeping 
effect on pro football. Now, under 
such circumstances, the officials can 
call an “officials’ time out” until the 
teams are again ready for play. To- 
day there are thirteen different cir- 
cumstances in which an official can 
call a time out. One is the incomplete 
pass play, during which an end may 
go downfield as far as sixty yards, 
then consume fifteen seconds return- 
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ing to the huddle. By calling an offi- 
cials’ time out on such occasions, 
enough playing time has been saved 
to get an average of 170 plays or 
more in each game, compared to 
about 140 plays per game for the col- 
legians. “And more plays mean more 
action and more scoring,” says Gibbs. 

Over the years, Gibbs has offici- 
ated in a number of games that have 
led to rule changes. In 1945, the 
Cleveland Rams (now the Los An- 
geles Rams) defeated the Washing- 
ton Redskins, 15-14, for the NFL 
title. In the first quarter of that 
game, Sammy Baugh of the Redskins 
was passing to Wayne Millner from 
behind his own goal posts. The ball 
struck the goal posts and dropped 
back into the end zone. Under the 
rules of the day, it was called a 
safety—not an incomplete forward 
pass—and the two points awarded 


Cleveland on that safety was the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat. 
The next year, the rules were 
changed to allow such an incident to 
be ruled an incomplete forward pass. 

Then, in the 1953 title game, the 
Detroit Lions defeated the Cleveland 
Browns, 17-16. Though they won, 
the Lions rose up in anger over one 
pass play that deprived them of a 
touchdown. On this particular play, 
Bobby Layne, then a Detroit quar- 
terback, took a snap from center in 
his normal T-formation position, 
turned, and tossed the ball to an- 
other back, then drifted over the 
goal line to receive a touchdown 
pass. Gibbs ruled that he was ineligi- 
ble to receive a pass under the then- 
existing rule, which said that no back 
standing within a yard of the line of 
scrimmage could be an eligible pass 
receiver. The T-formation quarter- 
back, Gibbs reasoned, had to stand 
within a yard of the line of scrim- 
mage in order to receive the snap 
from center and therefore Layne was 
not eligible to receive the pass. Layne 
claimed he’d been standing more 
than a yard behind the line of scrim- 
mage and thus was eligible. Gibbs’ 
ruling stood, but the next season the 
NFL ruled that the T-formation 
quarterback was never eligible to 
receive a pass, just to relieve the offi- 
cials of having to measure how close 
the T-formation quarterback stands 
to the center on each play. 

In many another game, Gibbs has 
stood against the outraged cry of 
fans and players. In 1956, Layne was 
tackled with exceptional ferocity by 
a Bear end named Ed Meadows. 
Layne’s headgear fell off and he was 
injured so severely that he had to 
leave the game. Detroit players and 


Gibbs watches a kicker with rapt 
attention during a Giant-Eagle game. 











fans claimed that Meadows had done 
something illegal, “but I was watch- 
ing the play all along, and all he did 
was tackle him, apparently believing 
Layne still had the ball,” says Gibbs. 
In his files is one commentary on 
that decision addressed tersely to 
“Ron Gibbs, Worst Referee,” with no 
other address, city, or state upon it. 
“It was delivered to me without de- 
lay,” says Gibbs with amusement. 
Only once has he been stirred to 











































At fifty-nine, Gibbs looks young, runs 
easily on Sunday afternoons. 


answer a fan's jibes. After his team 
lost to the Bears, this fan wrote to 
Gibbs and called him “yellow-bel- 
lied,” accused him of being on the 
Bears payroll, and claimed that he'd 
rolled up more yardage on behalf of 
the Bears than had the whole Bear 
backfield. Gibbs’ reply went some- 
thing like this: “Normally I don’t 


object to fair criticism of my work, 
but you are criticizing me for actions 
in a game I didn’t even attend....” 








There have been many moments 
of great football drama in Gibbs’ his- 
tory—the NFL title game between 
the Baltimore Colts and the New 
York Giants in 1958, for instance. 
The Colts won, 24-17, in the first 
sudden-death overtime in pro foot- 
ball history. “It was one of the great- 
est football games I ever saw,” says 
Gibbs. But his toughest game was 
not on the pro but on the high school 
level. Back in 1932, he worked a 
game between Auburn and Virden, 
two small mining towns south of 
Springfield, at Virden. “I took a look 
around and saw a lot of hard-looking 
miners,” says Gibbs. When he called 
pass interference against Virden, the 
miners and their families streamed 
onto the field to surround and abuse 
him. “They said that they wouldn’t 
let me off the field until I’d reversed 
that decision,” says Gibbs. He re- 
fused but, after order was restored, 
Auburn fumbled and Virden recov- 
ered on the next play—“which prob- 
ably helped me get out of there 
safely,” he says. “I got $7.50 for that 
game.” 

His years in the game have left 
him with an extravagant admiration 
for the pro football player. “There 
is no greater spirit anywhere than 
what those boys have,” he says. They 
also have left him with an amused 
appreciation of the devices coaches 
will conceive in order to get an edge. 
One home team put more than the 
legal pressure—between 12% pounds 
and 13% pounds—in the footballs it 
supplied on the theory that a “hard” 
football would be harder for the rival 
quarterback, a great passer, to grip. 
Now officials must test the pressure 
in all twelve footballs held in reserve 
for each game. Another home team 
coach, on a very cold day, methodi- 
cally switched footballs according to 
what team was on offense. If the op- 
position was on offense, he provided 
a “cold” football that he thought 
would be harder for the frozen-fin- 
gered backs to grab. When his own 
team was on offense, he provided 
footballs he’d purposely kept warm 
so that they could handle them more 
easily. 

Gibbs also has seen some of the 
amusing side of pro football. Once a 
clod of dirt hit him in the eye and he 
turned to the bench to get the dirt 
washed out. “At least,” purred one 
player, “you had your eyes open this 
time.” Once he was asked to referee 
a game at Sing Sing prison. During 
the game, he blew his whistle inad- 
vertently, killing the play immedi- 
ately. He turned to explain to one of 
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the team captains. “That’s okay, Mr. 
Referee,” said the convict. “All of us 
up here have made our mistakes.” 

The demands of the job are not 
easy—either mentally or physically. 
Every year or so Gibbs takes a tough 
100-question examination demanded 
by the NFL of its officials. Every 
year, he undergoes a thorough physi- 
cal examination just before the sea- 
son opens. He also goes into light 
training to get into shape—“particu- 
larly for the legs because of all that 
running.” In twenty-one years of pro 
football officiating, he’s been bounced 
around pretty severely. His shins are 
scarred from the number of kicks 
he’s taken on them. Once he was 
hospitalized for three days after a 
severe kick in the leg, and a year or 
so ago he spent another three days 
in the hospital from heat prostration 
acquired refereeing an exhibition 
game in 100-degree heat in Miami. 
This year, to ease the pain of walk- 
ing and running late in the game, he 
is wearing football shoes with rip- 
ples, not cleats, on the soles. “At the 
end of some games, it feels like the 
cleats are driving right up through 
the soles of your shoes into your 
feet,” he says. 

The full years of athletic work 
haven't interfered with his private 
life. After many years with Pillsbury, 
he was elected recorder of deeds of 
Sangamon County in 1952 and re- 
elected in 1956. He is up for re-elec- 
tion again this year. “We haven't 
spent a penny in taxes to support 
this office,” he says, In fact, he turns 
over the surplus from fees to the 
county—$50,069.71 in the last three 
years and “about another $16,000 this 
year.” 

During his athletic, business, and 
civic career, Gibbs and his wife 
Josephine have raised four children. 
One is an FBI agent, another a 
lawyer, a third son is working for a 
lumber company in Springfield, and 
a daughter is married. He has fifteen 
grandchildren—“almost sixteen,” he 
says. 

Involved as he is in sports and 
with youngsters, he found in Kiwanis 
fulfillment and satisfaction in both 
directions. He has strong feelings 
about youth and how it should be 
guided and encouraged. “I think we 
should bring back words like ‘honor’ 
and ‘sportsmanship’,” he says. “We 
need men today who know right 
from wrong.” 

It is this philosophy that has earned 
him high distinction in his commun- 
ity and in his avocation as a man of 
unyielding principle. THE END 
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Fund Raising 
CAPTIVE AUDIENCE 


Broapway wisely “tries out” its plays in places such as 
Hartford or Philadelphia, a procedure that often fore- 
casts a show’s chances of success. The Kiwanis Club of 
Pasco, Washington also “tried out” its first play, and 
though its goal was not a long run but a profitable 
short one in Pasco, unfavorable reviews would have 
been as disappointing to them as to any New York pro- 
ducer. They needn’t have worried. 

The play was Herman Wouk’s well-known drama, The 
Caine Mutiny Court-Martial; the tryout audience con- 
sisted of inmates of the Washington State Penitentiary. 
Taking the show to the prison was, of course, a service 
activity in itself, but the reviews that resulted didn’t 
hurt the show’s chances of success before a paying audi- 
ence. “The penitentiary’s massive walls shook with ap- 
plause,” wrote one newsman. 

Members of the club had always taken for granted the 













Lieutenant Greenwald 
questions Captain Queeg in 
a scene in Herman 

Wouk’s play, The 

Caine Mutiny Court-Martial. 
The play was a 
fund-raising project 

of the Kiwanis 

Club of Pasco, Washington. 
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“Just as we are able te translate 


our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.”’ 


—Roe Fulkerson 


constant flow of witty, perhaps “hammy,” repartee at 
meetings. Then it was decided to put this talent to work. 
Casting was done, and the first five rehearsals were di- 
rected by a couple from a little theater group. Then 
Lester Kinsolving, an Episcopal clergyman who was 
acting in the key role of Lieutenant Barney Greenwald, 
also took over as producer and director. Twenty-three 
men made up the cast, all club members except a local 
lawyer who played Captain Queeg. Few of them had 
previous theatrical experience. As rehearsals progressed, 
a flood of publicity was loosed on the tri-city area 
(Pasco, Richland, and Kennewick). 

After the Pasco club’s thespians proved with the 
prison performance their ability to compete with the 
area’s three high schools, one college, a light opera com- 
pany, and little theater group, two performances of the 
play were given before 1200 theater goers in 100-degree 
weather. Again there were rave notices, and the net profit 
—slated for the new Pasco Boys Club—was $1000. But 
most of the cast still remember the penitentiary presen- 
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These foreign students from Vanderbilt University, visit- 
ing Chicago on the Labor Day week-end, were hosted by the 
Hyde Park, Chicago; Southeast Area, Chicago; and Archer 


Road District, Chicago clubs. Kiwanian guides—Charles 
Leindecker, Clyde B. Batson, George Anderson, and Anthony 
Weislak—posed with their entourage in front of a museum. 


tation as the production’s highlight. There, of an original 
audience of 350, about fifty quietly walked out during 
the first act. Those remaining, however, displayed 
unbridled enthusiasm. One explanation offered: their 
familiarity with courtroom proceedings and their unre- 
strained bias for the defendant. 


International Relations 

DISTINGUISHED GUEST 

Casper, Wyoming was in the midst of a long dry spell 
last May, so Kiwanians had no trouble identifying their 
British guest from the United Nations when he arrived 
at the airport. A large, black umbrella hung from the 
arm of Dr. William Jordan, director. of the Political and 
Security Council Division of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, when he appeared at the door of his plane. Dr. 
Jordan had come to participate in the first Casper Con- 
ference on International Affairs, and while he probably 
carried the umbrella out of habit rather than optimism, 
the welcomers preferred to take it as a good omen both 
for rain and a successful meeting. 

The day-long conference, sponsored jointly by the 
Kiwanis Club of Casper and the Casper Chamber of 
Commerce, was conceived by Kiwanian Tom Strook, 
who stated as its purpose: to secure a wider audience 
and stimulate interest in the vital role the United 
Nations is playing in world events. The speakers, Dr. 
Jordan and Drs. Beale and Hardy of Wyoming Univer- 
sity, moderated a panel discussion in which the public 
participated. In addition, all three delivered speeches 
during the general sessions. 

One hundred people were present for the daytime 
activities and ninety returned that evening to attend a 
banquet and hear Dr. Jordan speak on “The United 
Nations in a Divided World.” 
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“The voluntary work done here for this conference 
makes me feel very humble about my own work,” said 
Dr. Jordan, and Kiwanians immediately began talking 
about another conference next year. 


Community Projects 

CHEETAH TO LUNCH 

It 1s to be hoped that the people of Seattle, Washington 
do not have the impression that the Kiwanis Club of 
Seattle regularly takes lunch with a cheetah, a very 
much alive cheetah, seated at the head table of their 
dining room. Although members of the club did in fact 
recently have a cheetah to lunch, it was solely for the 
purpose of publicizing the Seattle Boat, Travel, and 
Sport Show, of which they were the sponsor. 

The show itself lasted for one week. It was housed in 
two floors of Seattle’s large Civic Auditorium. In addi- 
tion to the expected displays of boats, sports, and travel 
equipment, it featured entertainment by the Lennon 
Sisters, the Andrew Sisters, and the Mills Brothers. 
There were also a pool where prizes were awarded for 
catching fish and a wild animal display, not the least 
notable feature of which was an ostrich race. 

Along with the sponsorship of the show, Kiwanians 
handled advance ticket sales and sold advertising space 
in a brochure they published to promote the project. For 
this the members were guaranteed, and got, 50 per cent 
of the profits of the show. 

The event was the first of its kind to appear in Seattle 
for several years, and was received enthusiastically: 
eighty thousand people attended. The club’s share of the 
gate—after expenses—came to $4326.40, all of which was 
turned over to the non-profit Children’s Clinic and Pre- 
school, a favorite charity of the Seattle club. Club mem- 
bers hope to sponsor the show again next year, and, 
with a year’s experience behind them, to make even 
greater profits. 


IT’S UNANIMOUS 


Last Spginc, while pouring over club records, members 
of the Midway St. Paul, Minnesota club discovered 
that in the club’s five-year history no project had re- 
quired participation by all members. Granted, every 
club carries on small projects, but five years of them to 
the exclusion of large projects, they decided, was too 
much. So the club set out to find a fund-raiser that 
would put every member to work. 

One of the first suggestions was also the best. Ki- 
wanian Don Rieck asked fellow members to consider a 
boat race project, then invited the Commodore of the 
Midwest Power Boat Association to a meeting. The 
Commodore presented a film about boat racing, then 
outlined a prospective agenda. Soon afterwards mem- 
bers voted to sponsor a water show and boat race to be 
presented by the Association. 

Relative greenhorns at staging large events, the club 
nevertheless was soon busy arranging for spectator 
space, parking facilities, sanitary needs, concessions, 
publicity, liability and foul-weather insurance, police 
cooperation, ticket and program printing, and ticket 
sales—enough to keep each of the club’s fifty members 
occupied. Finally, announcing July 3 as the date, the 
club instigated a campaign via television, radio, and the | 
press to draw twin-city citizens away from crowded 
highways and toward the Mississippi River to see the 
“Speed "N Ski Midway Kiwanis Water Carnival.” 

Despite choppy waters, it was smooth sailing for the 
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club on carnival day. More than 13,000 people crowded 
the south bank of the river to watch buzzing hydro- 
planes, pretty water-skiers, and even a college rowing 
race. When the proceeds, which included 15,000 tickets 
sold in advance to local business firms, were counted, 
the club had earned $2000, which was divided between 
the Como Park Zoo and the Kiwanis youth activities 
fund. In addition, the show-sponsors, now veterans, were 
looking forward to another event of the same type 
next year. 


Agriculture and Conservation 
SUITABLE FOR EATING 


NorMALLY it would be assumed that anyone who paid 
five to fifteen dollars for a chicken was himself getting 
plucked. Yet that, roughly, was the price given at auction 
by members of the Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City club to 
local 4-H club boys and girls for broilers they had 
raised. The auction is the final event of a nine-week 
poultry raising contest sponsored by the club, and Ki- 
wanians seem to feel that the experience in farm man- 
agement that the youngsters get makes the chicken 
cheap at the price. 

The poultry-raising project began this year—as it has 
for the past five years—at a meeting of the Capitol Hill 
club. There, individual Kiwanians furnished each of 
thirteen 4-H club members with fifty one-day-old chicks. 
The task of the 4-H’ers was to raise the chicks as 
economically as possible, keeping a daily log on the 
progress of the chicks. A county farm agent agreed to 
supervise the group. 

Nine weeks later, each contestant returned to the club 
bearing the fruit of his labors—nine broilers, dressed and 
ready for cooking. Of the nine, five were given to the 
Kiwanian who supplied the original chicks and the re- 
maining four were entered in competition for cash prizes 
donated by the Capitol Hill club. In this year’s competi- 
tion, the judge was a faculty member at Oklahoma State 
College. The winner was Glen Olterman, a four-time 
entrant. 

The losers didn’t lose entirely, of course. At the auc- 
tion held after the contest, awards were presented; each 
youth received from $20 to $60 for his four broilers 
which, as one youngster put it, “sure isn’t chicken-feed.” 


Scouting 
BACK IN USE 


It was a black day indeed for the Black River Council 
Girl Scouts in Elyria, Ohio when a building inspector 
slapped a “condemned” sign on their Hilltop House and 
its adjoining 72-acre site. The house, built in 1831, and 
the wooded acreage had been the girls’ summer day 
camp and overnight camping spot since 1927 when the 
city leased the property to the council. When the prop- 
erty was called unsafe and placed off limits to the scouts, 
the girls faced a campless future. 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of East Elyria, alerted 
to the girls’ loss, responded quickly as volunteer build- 
ers. In May 1959, members began the task of renovating 
the Hilltop House, devoting free week-ends and evenings 
to installing a gas furnace, plastering, wallpapering, and 
putting on a new roof. 

When the job was done to the satisfaction of all, in- 
cluding the building inspector, $1000 worth of materials 
and a year of labor valued at $5400 had been provided. 
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Nine blue-ribbon 
broilers, 

dressed and oven- 
ready, are 
displayed by Glen 
Olterman, who 
raised them for 
the Capitol Hill, 
Oklahoma City 
club’s annual 
poultry-raising 
contest. 


Putting a new roof on a Girl Scout building (above) was 
part of the East Elyria club’s remodeling project. The job 
done, Hubert Gough gave the key to Sharon Boythen (below). 
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Then, last July, President Hubert Gough turned over 
the keys to scout Sharon Boythen, officially putting the 
house and grounds back into use. 


Child and Youth Work 
ONCE UPON A TIME 


Amonc the various “lost arts,” including the arts of con- 
versation and letter-writing, must surely be ranked the 
art of story-telling. However, as the television viewer 
becomes increasingly more discriminate, one might 
expect a renaissance in each of these areas. 

The Kiwanis Club of Baker, Oregon agreed with 
Orville Brooks, a member of the club, when he sug- 
gested that Baker children might enjoy a radio story- 
telling program. Orville then showed up with the talent 
for the program—his wife, Jackie. A radio station became 
interested also and agreed to furnish free time. Mrs. 
Brooks, who was able to keep the attention of her own 
five children, proved that she could do the same with 
other children over the air, and the quarter-hour, 
Kiwanis-sponsored program now has a devoted follow- 
ing of Baker youngsters. 


A NEW POINT-OF-VIEW 


In Plymouth, Pennsylvania recently, a thirteen-year- 
old girl who had been born with her eyes too far apart 
and her nose flattened wondered what would become of 
herself. Adults, of course, were kind to the girl and pre- 
tended not to notice her disfigurement. But children 
were less considerate, and when they didn’t ignore the 
girl, invented nicknames for her. 

One day last year, the child’s mother brought her to 
the office of Dr. Joseph Smith and suggested that perhaps 
a pair of glasses would help to hide her daughter’s de- 
formity. Dr. Smith suggested that a plastic surgeon 
be consulted instead. The plastic surgeon, Dr. Thomas 
Nauss, felt that there was hope for the girl, that by 
grafting skin from the scalp and transposing the position 
of the eyebrows, the deformity could be reduced. To do 
this would require two separate operations. Dr. Nauss, 
taking an immediate liking to the girl, agreed to do the 
work at cost. The hospital where the girl would have to 
stay during and after the operations offered reduced 
rates. Even so, the cost of the two operations and hos- 
pital expenses was estimated at $500, a sum greater than 
the family, which was then receiving public assistance, 
could possibly afford. The Bureau of Rehabilitation and 
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the other welfare organizations could not provide the 
money because plastic surgery was deemed “cosmetic” 
rather than medical. 

At this juncture, Dr. Smith, a member of the Kiwanis 
Ciub of Plymouth, proposed to his club that they find a 
way of paying the girl’s expenses. The club instantly 
agreed, and by putting on a variety show raised the 
entire $500. In making the donation, the Kiwanians 
asked only that they be allowed to remain anonymous. 

The first operation took place last summer, the second 
in June of this year. After completing his work, Dr. 
Nauss, in a letter to Dr. Smith, wrote, “The patient 
seemed satisfied with the result, and in my opinion there 
is considerable cosmetic improvement. Again, I want to 
thank you for the privilege of caring for B....” 

Meanwhile, mother and child had somehow learned 
that the Plymouth club was their benefactor. In a letter 
to the club, the mother wrote, “Now as time passes and 
young womanhood approaches for her, I am certain that 
B. will be more and more grateful to Kiwanis for allow- 
ing her to take her place in life....I wish to thank all of 
you for the wonderful interest you have taken in my 
daughter.” 


Public Relations 
TEA IS SERVED 


Except for that historic affair in Boston nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, it is difficult to recall another tea party 
primarily given by and for men. Be that as it may, the 
Kiwanis Club of South Windsor, Ontario has thrown 
a men’s tea, the second one that comes to mind in all of 
history. Unlike the Boston Tea Party, however, the pur- 
pose of the club’s tea was to promote better community 
relations rather than to rupture them. 

Invited to the tea were the mayor of Windsor and a 
number of other government officials from the province 
of Ontario. Friends and relatives of the Kiwanians were 
also invited, thus making the tea an informal meeting 
between government officials and their constituents. Al- 
together, 300 men attended. 

Kiwanians served tea and waited on tables in aprons 
designed by their wives. (Sensibly, the wives also pre- 
pared the tea and sandwiches.) After the tea, the aprons 
were auctioned off for a total of $70, which, with money 
deposited in a “contribution basket,” brought the day’s 
receipts to $200. All of the cash went into the club’s fund 
for needy families. 


Housed in this building are 
the domestic cars from 

last year’s Mobilrama, an 
automobile show sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 
Other facilities were 

used for displaying foreign 
cars and mobile 

homes. At the 1961 show, to 
be presented this November, 
there will be exhibited 
thirty mobile homes, 

thirty foreign cars, and 

all domestic makes along 
with their compact 
counterparts. Last year’s 
Mobilrama showed a profit 
of $5800. The funds 

were used for fostering 
youth programs and for 
buying hospital equipment. 
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Make Money 
for your club! 


NUTS 


For your next 
Fund Raising Event 


Increase your Boy’s and Girls’ Activity 
Funds by selling delicious, high-quality 
Capco fresh Roasted and Salted Mixed 
Nuts... or Giant Cashews. 


Everybody profits. 

Your club increases its funds. 
Your customers get the freshest, best 
tasting roasted nuts sold anywhere. 
Packed in fancy gift boxes... each box 
tied with an attractive ribbon, wrapped 
in tissue, and packed in individual mail- 
ing cartons... ready for giving. 


1 Ib. Cello box Fancy Mixed 
Salted Nuts (no peanuts) $1.65 ea. 
Packed in round metal 
re-usable litho box 1.75 ea. 
1 Ib. Cello box Giant Whole 
Salted Cashews 1.55 ea. 
Packed in round metal 
re-usable lithe box 1.65 ea. 
Capco Fancy Mixed Nuts in cello boxes 
are sold in department stores and fancy 
food stores at $2.39 each. Your club 
nets 74¢ on each box sold. 


This is the ideal Fund Raising Project. 
Capco nuts are always in demand as 
gifts for customers, employees, 
friends... for home use. Particularly 
we/come at holiday time. 


ORDER NOW! Make this an annual 
project and watch your sales grow. 
SHIPPED — Freight prepaid on orders 
of 250 boxes or more. Freight collect 
on orders of less than 250 boxes. 


TERMS — Net 10 days. 


The ETS A. Peterson Co. 
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RURAL CHURCH 
(From page 21) 


other half dozen years. “Faith will 
transcend many barriers,” Richard 
A. Myers has said. “But often even 
a completely dedicated small church 
will not have enough pocketbooks 
to keep the wheels turning.” 

Because: of this fact of rural life, 
a look to the nearest town is some- 
times inevitable. It is not necessarily 
inevitable, however, that the small 
church lose its identity. While 
neither the circuit ministry nor the 
consolidation of churches seems to 
offer a completely satisfactory an- 
swer, one may be provided by a 
combination of the two. According 
to Pastor Lowell D. Allen: “One 
of the new patterns forthcoming will 
be the multiple ministry, enabling a 
county seat town, for example, to 
work with the churches in the 
county to provide an adequate min- 
istry for all.” 

While the rural population has 
been declining rapidly, the rural 
non-farm population has been in- 
creasing with equal rapidity — by 
more than a million families in the 
United States since 1950. Even 
though young people are moving 
from the farms, it does not necessar- 
ily follow that they move to the big 
city. More often they will settle in 
the smaller city with a population 
between 2500 and 10,000. It is in this 
area that the multiple ministry can 
succeed. 

In a multiple ministry, from five 
to several dozen small country 
churches will be yoked together with 
one larger town church. Instead of 
one circuit minister serving all of 
the charges, several ministers, prob- 
ably living in different places, will 
serve several churches. The town 
church will serve as an adminis- 
trative headquarters, with routine 
business work for all churches han- 
dled by paid or volunteer personnel. 
This in turn will free the available 
ministers to spend more time in the 
type of work for which they have 
been trained. Church activities, when 
practicable, can be combined for bet- 
ter utilization of personnel and fa- 
cilities. Sunday Schools can be held 
at a central place or places using 
buses, the best teachers, and visual 
aids. Choir training can be com- 
bined so that effort need not be 
duplicated. In many cases this will 
permit various denominations to 
combine administratively while still 
retaining their independence spirit- 
ually and physically. 

Some resistance will be felt in the 
beginning. New as well as old mem- 

(see RURAL CHURCH page 44) 





ORIENTAL 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


Beautiful Oriental Mother-of-Pearl Gifts with 
or without the Kiwanis emblem. 


Lipstick Holder with mirror on one side 
Pill Box, 14” square. ... 
Compact 
Perfume Flacon with funnel (Not Shown). 
Comb (Not Shown). . 
Cigarette Case (Not Shown)................. 
Cigarette Lighter (Not Shown) . aa 

3 ane Ladies’ Carryall (Not Shown). 


CHARM BRACELETS 


Two Charm Bracelets, one of medium weight 
(shown above). and one with heavier chain, 
are available in either gold plated or rhodium 
(silver color) plated finish. The attached 
charm, an embossed %" Kiwanis emblem, is 
blank on one side and is suitable for engraving. 
Medium Chain 8C-70-R, Rhodium plated finish 
-70-G, Gold plated finish 
Heavy Chain +9 -97-R, Rhodium plated finish 


7-6, Gold plated finish. 
(Price in Canada 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax to U.S. orders only. 


KIWANIS CHARM 


C-78-R, Charm only, %” emb d bi rhodi 
C-78-G, Charm only, %” embossed embiem, gold plate. 
(Price in Canada 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax to U.S. orders only, 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street Chicago 11, lilinois 
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RURAL CHURCH 
(From page 43) 


bers may find it hard to brush aside 
past differences. This will hold true 
especially in the “fringe” areas of 
the cities, where the towns are made 
up of replanted suburbanites. But 
some form of consolidation must 
come: either of the minister’s work, 
of the churches, or of both. “Back in 
the 1920's, people were saying the 
same things about the schools that 
they are now saying about the 
churches,” says Richard A. Myers. 

While the trend is toward fewer 
churches, not al) activity is in this 
direction. One group that seeks to 
reverse the trend is the “Village 
Missions,” an organization operating 
out of Kansas City, Missouri. It 
sponsors missionary couples who 



















enter areas where there has been a 
church to see if enough interest still 
exists to revive it again. Once con- 
vinced of a potential following, they 
will seek to clear the debt of the 
church and obtain a minister. They 
are often successful because in many 
ways it is easier to revive a dead 
church than it is to keep a near- 
dead church alive. One reason is 
that you can start anew with fresh 
ideas. A _ similar organization is 
“The American Mission for Opening 
Closed Churches,” which operates 
out of Buffalo. 

The problems of the rural church 
are fewer in the Far West. Because 
that part of the country developed 
later and faster, few crossroad 
churches were built, and then, too, 
churches weren't built so often in 
areas where there was little demand 





for them. The Roman Catholic 
Church has recently been successful 
in establishing new country churches, 
mainly because it had never been 
strong in rural areas before. Thus it 
can go fresh into an area as demand 
indicates with no preconceived pat- 
terns to hinder its movements. 

Several years ago, a minister, trav- 
eling along a country road, passed 
a closed church with broken win- 
dows and weeds growing in its yard. 
Having stopped his car, he entered 
the church, causing pigeons to flut- 
ter in the rafters. Suddenly an old 
woman was standing at his side. 
“Isn’t it a pity,” she said. “Once we 
had a strong church, but then we 
lost our minister and couldn’t get a 
replacement. Now all the people 
have drifted away.” 

The minister returned at the end 
of the year to reopen the church. It 
now has 200 members. In a nearby 
area he opened a second church, 
which soon had an equally large 
membership. He now has his eye on 
a third church, and if he can obtain 
proper assistance he shall reopen it 
also. 

Can the rural church survive? If 
its members are ready to accept 
change, if they are willing to sacri- 
fice for and participate in their 
churches as they might never have 
had to before, if they are willing to 
compromise and fight, and know 
when to do each, then...yes, the rural 
church can indeed survive. THE END 





NON-DIRECTED APPLE 
(From page 26) 


up again the best he can.” 

“I don’t want you to spring your- 
self into a heart attack, pet,” she 
said, 

The upshot was, I finally did get 
her to go to East St. Louis to her 
sister's. While she was there I has- 
tened to put into operation Crash 
Plan A. “A” for Apples, Likewise, 
Art. After about a week, when I had 
things humming, I sent her a wire: 
COME HOME ELLIE I HAVE A 
NICE SURPRISE. I had two more 
words coming to me so I added: 
SEVERAL SURPRISES. 

The first surprise she would see 
would be the new sign in front of our 
store. It was a six-foot red apple, 
and printed on it: THE BIG APPLE 
CENTER of REST and CULTURE 
for JUNIOR and SENIOR CITI- 
ZENS. 

Ellie came inside with a well-I- 
never look on her face, and stood 
staring dazedly at the happy chil- 
dren playing between some apple 
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barrels scattered informally around 
like cracker barrels in a past gener- 
ation country store. Standing back 
by the big cast iron pot-bellied stove 
I'd bought second hand from a rail- 
road station, I watched Ellie anx- 
iously to get her reaction. The stove 


THE BiG APPLE 
CENTERof REST and 
CULTURE for JUNIOR 

and SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

















burned cheerily, and some of the 
children’s folks were sitting around it 
in pleasant relaxation, chatting and 
eating apples some of them. I had 
coffee steaming, and a kettle of hot 
water on the stove for anybody who 
wanted to make themselves tea. And 
various cookies, doughnuts, and 
bakery goods. There were even a 
few children and oldsters at easels 
back here painting pictures. 

Ellie drifted in her daze to a big 
bulletin board where folks could 
tack up notices of neighborhood 
needs, like for a baby sitter, or an 
outgrown tricycle they wanted to 
swap. Ellie looked the longest at 
an announcement about Professor 
Thornwald of the Gerontology De- 
partment of the State University 
who was going to make a speech 
here at the Center next Saturday 
night on “The Retiremerit Years— 
Curse or Blessing?” It also an- 
nounced a consultation service here 
for people of retirement years want- 
ing to know what to do with their 
spare time. Still another sign, a big 

(see NON-DIRECTED APPLE page 46) 
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Give men's 
or women's 
regulor 
shoe 
aac, Thick foam 
rubber insole 
assures the 
ultimate in 
foot comfort 


GENUINE SUNTAN DEERSKIN 
... handmade by Western leather 
craftsmen into handsome silip- 
pers that mold to your feet for 
perfect fit. Easy on and off, yet 
hug your feet when you walk 
Fold for traveling. Completely 
washable! Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded 


Norm Thompson 
Dept tw 1805 N. W. Thurman, Portland 9, Ore 





Send for 
FREE 56-page 
CATALOG 
featuring leather 
shirts, exclusive 
clothing, equip 
ment for sports, 
country living 
and gifts. 











TREE 
RIPENED 


CITRUS 
the IDEAL gi 


“Direct from Grower to Consumer" 





. heart of the winter 
. « Easy te Order. . 
Please. . . Write for colorful brochure. 


From Catarina, Texas . . 


gorden district . . Sure to 








DIAMOND 





Rovte 2, Box 107A Rockdale, Texas 








*“PEG-LEG”’ 
FOR INDOOR COOKING 
Fits Any Fireplace 
Can Be Left In 
PERMANENTLY 
or Removed 
INSTANTLY 





Enjoy ‘‘cook-ins” all year ‘round with no 
fuss ot bother on the most versatile char- 
coal broiler ever. Sturdy post fits any 
fireplace up to 31” high. Fire pan and broiler adjust to any 
height, swing in and out for easy cooking and tending. 16° 
diam. grill cooks up to 8 steaks at once. Fire pan catches drips 
prevents stains on hearth. Post can be left in place—won't 
interfere with andirons or be harmed by fire. Built for a lifetime 
of rugged use, of heavy steel in dull-black finish. Only $12.95 
Ppd. Add $1.00 west of Miss. 
NEW FREE CATALOG—600 Items—Compilete or Kits 


Immediate Delivery YIELD HOUSE 
Money Back Guarantee Dept. K11-0, North Conway, N.H. 









“CHALECO” 
Sport Jacket From 


OLD MEXICO 
You'll love the friendly 
warmth of this all-purpose 
Sport jacket hand loomed 
in a remote Indian village 
deep in the interior of 
OLD MEXICO. Bold, 
dashing AZTEC colors 
with striking designs. NO 
TWO ALIKE. Perfect for 
atio and garden wear. 
deal as that DIFFERENT 
gift. FOR BOTH MEN & 
. >» WOMEN. Small, Medium, 
Large $6.95. 
EXTRA large $7.95. Childrens (state age) $4.95 
Add 55 cents for postage and packing. 


Box J-97 
LATIN VILLAGE Old San Diego 10, Calif. 
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The PIGSKIN 
W-19, Wallet, Pigskin, Tan 


(Price in Canada 


The DIRECTOR 


in Brown color. 


W-65, Wallet, Director, Brown Cowhide 


(Price in Canada 


The MOROCCO 


from Imported 
W-18, Wallet, Morocco, Brown 
(Price in Canada 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax to U. S. orders only. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


NOVEMBER 1960 e 


The design of the “Pigskin” is the same as the “Morocco” shown 
above. Made from Imported Tan Pigskin. 


Slim, trim and never any “‘billfold bulge.”’ ‘‘Fan-out” case holds 
cards and photos. Secret currency pocket, spare key holders. Life- 
time registration in case of loss. Made of smooth genuine Cowhide 


A more complete wallet, with removable pass case, spare key holders, 
secret mcrae? aay and ory | compartment. This wallet is made 
nglish Morocco € 


“The PIGSKIN” 


“The DIRECTOR” 


‘The MOROCCO” 


$6.00 
each $6.50) 


$4.00 
each $4.50) 


sather. 
$6.00 
each $6.50) 





















KABUKI KIMONO.. 


the “Nippon-easy” terry dressing 
robe that’s fun to wear! 


One size fits all men — one size fits all women! 
A fabulous gift, singly, or in ‘‘his-hers’’ pairs! 
Our regal KABUKI Kimono is new in rich Oriental 
hues and styling; extra cozy and relaxing. Made 
of thick Cannon terry, cut fuli and roomy with 
wide deep-set sleeves, snug collarless neckline, 
full overiap, two huge patch pockets, long wrap- 
around belt. Choice of 2 free personalizing ini- 
tials or one smart press-on Oriental embiem. 
Colors: Oriental Red, Turquoise, Yellow Gold or 
Snow White Terry. Gift ready in clear plastic 
bag. Specify color and initials. Great buy! Order 
today. Sorry no C.0.D.s. Gift catalog on request. 


KK-1 Empress Kabuki $7.95 ea. (Add 35c pstg. 
KK-2 Emperor Kabuki $8.95 ea. for each robe 
Save! ‘‘his-hers"’ pair, $16.50 ordered) 


WOODMERE MILLS, INC, 
DEPT. C22. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 











101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT-*5% 
Smart to give and smart to own! Your own 
name, or any name of your choice, is 
permanently molded with ivory letters in 
a colorful rubber DOOR MAT. Choice of 
stylish colors: brick red, garden ae 
owder blue or black. Large 18 by 28 
nches. 7,000 rubber scraper fingers do a 
thorough and efficient scraping job. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! Specify color and name 
desired. Only $5.98, Bestage part. Order 
PERSONALIZED DOOR A direct by 


mail from Sunset House, 283 Sunset Build- 
ing, Beverly Hills, California. 


GIVES YOU *100 aYear 


AUTOMATICALLY! 


Get Perpetua! Date & 
Amount Banks. Insert 
25c a day and watch 
date advance, amount 
increase. FORCES you 
to save daily, or Cal- 
endar Bank won't 
change date. Also 
registers total saved. 
Save for vacations, 
car, home, college, 
etc. Use year after 
year. Pays for itself 
in 8 days. Order sev- 
; eral. Reg. $3.50. Now 
only $1.99 each; 3 for $5.75; 6 for $11. Add 25¢ a 
bank postage. LEECRAFT, Dept. II-K, 300 Albany 
Ave., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. Sold by mail only. 
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SPECIAL 
INTRO- 
DUCTORY} 

OFFER 


10 regular Sreguler 5 reguior 
Wc centers 1S centers 2 for 25c 


CIGAR SMOKERS 


00 
$4) 38 WoRTH oF ouR | $B.” 
BEST SMOKES { [i<o« 











c 


THIS 18 A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! It's our 
way for you to get acquainted with our big money saving 
clear offers. You get $2.38 worth of our best smokes for 
$1.00. These cigars are mild and highest quality selected 
tobaccos. One of these delightful smokes will surely be to 
your liking. These 4 handy packs include five regular 2 for 
the Havens blend, five i5e and ten 0c cigars. You get 
total of 20 cigars for just $1.00. Try them and be convinced 
that here le top smoking pleasure combined at low discount 
price You even save state taxes 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE — We have been selling 
fartery-fresh, cut rate cigars since 1919. If you don’t enjoy 
hem 100% return empty pecks for refund of your $1.00, 
fend $1.00 today. We'll include our catalog too! ACT 
NOW before offer is withdrawn. 
SILVER ROD SALES CO., Dept. 3511 
14 Journal Square, jersey City 6, N. J. 

TE — Get Your Ffaverite Nationally Adver- 

tised Ciger at low discounted prices. FREE CAT- 


ALOG lists them all. Ne matter what brand you 
amoke, seve up te Yard. 





REAL SLIDE-RULE TIE BAR-5185 


It really works! A perfect miniature of the real thing 

. right down to the last calibration! Engineers, 
science students, mathematicians, architects — just 
about any male will go mad over this. It's efficient, 
too — keeps his tie neatly anchored to his shirt. All 
metal face has clear etched markings and magnifier 
slide. Guaranteed to please! Sterling Silver SLIDE- 
RULE TIE BAR only $4.40, postage paid. Available in 
24K Gold Plate for only $1.65. Fed. tax included. 
Order from Sunset House, 283 Sunset Bulld- 
ing, Beverly Hills, California. 















30 printed books! 
Over 1,800 pages! 
Largest source of 
professional laugh material 

in show business. 


Gags, routines, 
ad-libs, etc. 


ideal for speakers, 
— ee emcees, entertainments. 


For free catalog, write: 


-ORBEN: BOOKS 


111 E. Carpenter St. 
New York 












CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened in Florida. Mixed citrus 
shipped daily direct from grove to you. 


F.0.B. $5.50 per Bu. 
$4.25 per ‘2 Bu. 
Shipped Express Collect. Check or] 
money orders. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF GREATER 
BRANDON, FLORIDA 
P.O. Box 1381 * Brandon, Florida 








HOME or OFFICE 
ADDING MACHINE 







© SUBTRACTS 
© MULTIPLIES 


$16.95 


Not a toy'...buta 
real desk model 
adding machine for 
use at home or the 
office. Only 5” high, 
4%" wide, 6” deep, 
made of heavy-gauge 
steel, it occupies little 
desk space, yet saves 
hours of time with unerring accuracy. Takes all 
the work out of home accounting problems. As 
you push down the dial your total appears auto- 
matically in the windows above. A simple turn 
of the lever clears the machine to zero and you're 
ready to begin all over. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


[PPT b- Gree 


DEPT. 11K 49 EAST 34TH ST. N.Y. C. 


“CIDER” 


Barrel 
$575 


This IMPORTED mini- 
ature barrel, built exactly 
to scale, holds 1 full liter 
(more than a quart) of , 
your favorite brand of liquid. It is skilfully HAND- 
CRAFTED from seasoned OAK with metal stays and 
slated spigot. Perfect for your DEN or PLAYROOM. 
deal as that UNUSUAL GIFT. 


Add 75 cents for postage. 


LATIN VILLAGE =" **” 


Old San Diego 10, Calif. 
[oe eee eeeee ee eeaseesesee=4 
Turn Your Hands, Feet, Fingers Into 
Super Weapons— Almost Like A Sword!!! 


Learn KARATE* “Mier‘iuoon” 


MOST DEADLY FORM OF 
UNARMED COMBAT!! 

Fully illustrated book shows 
many defense and attack 
methods. How to paralyse 
your opponent— How to sub- 
due an enemy who may come 
unexpectedly out of the dark. 

ear no man!!! Profusely il- 
lustrated with actual combat 
photos. Learn quickly by 
yourself at home!! Learn just 
where the secret Karate strik- 

















ing ints and nerve centers 
are. Send $2.98 cash. check or 
M.O. for regular edition or 
send $5 for deluxe hard cover 
edition _to BEST VALUES CO., 
Dept. W-128—403 Market St., 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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NON-DIRECTED APPLE 
(From page 45) 


one, said: PARK YOUR CHILD 
HERE WHILE YOU SHOP-—10¢. 

I thought it was about time to let 
Ellie discover me, so I moved out 
from the loungers by the stove and 
approached her as she was taking 
off her glasses and wiping them. She 
looked at me with her eyes blinking 
fast. Ellie’s eyes were still the same 
pretty blue they always were. 

“An old licking-wound fox, eh?” 
she greeted me. 

“It was the only way, mamma,” 





anxiously I countered. “You would 
have argued that it would be too 
much for my feeble constitution—” 

“There is certainly no argument 
about that.” She lapsed into speech- 
lessness, a rare state for Ellie. I took 
advantage of it. 

“Ellie,” I pressed, “it is no strain 
on me at all. You remember how our 
old friends used to go past looking 
the other way to trade at the super- 
markets? Now they come in and 
help me...The apples are free, and 
any other stuff people eat they just 
stick a coin in a box. I don’t even 
have to make change.” I lowered my 
voice. “Ellie, do you believe that all 
of life’s experiences are grist to the 
cider mill?—which reminds me; I 
will stock a barrel of sweet cider 
from now on—” 

“You sound,” she said, “like a 
barker in a carnival side show.” 

“The point I am trying to make,” 
I said, “is about nothing in life being 
wasted, even an experience like at 
Miss Hilliard’s School of the Art of 
Tomorrow—” 

“Oh yes,” my wife said, “I see you 
have some people painting pictures. 
And are you trying to tell me, Harry, 
that running an art studio, a—a day 
nursery, a restaurant, a consultation 
service, a lecture bureau, and good- 
ness knows what else, is more relax- 
ing than just running one grocery 
store?” 

“That’s exactly what I'm telling 

(see NON-DIRECTED APPLE page 48) 
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NOW IN 
mata U. S. Pat. #2616566 


SAFE-LOCK GUN RACK 


THE GUNS AND AMMUNITION ARE LOCKED IN 
Handsome, sturdy gun racks safely tock guns in attractive 
dispiay. Large drawer | up ammunition, cleaning vr, 
etc. @ taken out. One unlocks 


uns cannot fall or be 
drawer and guns. Children-proof. Foolproof. plete, 
in hand-ru honey-tone kn pine, or lovely maple or 
mahogany finish. 
4-Gun Rack—24"x28" (Shown) ...... $19.95 In Kit $11.95 
6-Gun Rack—24"x140" (Taller) ....... $29.95 in Kit $17.95 


3-Gun Rack—24"121”" (No drawer) ... $13.50 In Kit $8.50 
{oun and 6 Gun Racks Exp. Chos. Coll. 
(3 Gun Rack and All Kits Ppd. Add 5% West of Miss.) 
IN COMPLETE KITS fer easy 1-hr. home assembly. Fitted 
drilled, sa. iy for finishi ] 





mp instr 
LARGE KEW FREE CATALOG—over 600 items— 
Finished and Kit Furniture in Friendly Pine. 
Immediate Delivery ‘YIELD HOUSE 


Money-Back Guarantee Dept. Ki1-0, No. Conway, N. H. 





He Built 
a $200 investment 
into a mail order business 


now doing $3,000,000 yearly 


(he now shares his 
formula to success with you) 


You, too, may improve your finan- 
cial security and independence in 
the fascinating mail order busi- 
ness. 12 years ago Max Adler started his 
business with $200. Today his firm, 
Spencer Gifts, is known throughout the 
U.S.A. His volume is now over $3,000,000 
a@ year. 

Mr. Adler now invites a limited num- 
ber of qualified people to join his group 
of Independent Franchise Dealers. 
Through the Spencer Gifts Franchise 
Plan you can operate your own mail or- 
der business under your own name, from your home, 
spare time or full time! You will be supplied with mail 
order catalogs with your own name printed on them. 
You make no investment in stock. You don’t pay for 
merchandise until your customers pay you. Spencer 
Gifts serves as your supplier, shipping department, 
warehouse. An initial investment of less than $50 can 
get you started. 

SEND NO MONEY! Write for complete information. 
We'll send you by return mail full details, sample 
catalog, application for franchise without obligation. 

Write TODAY. Spencer Gifts, Wholesale Division, 
AZ-52, Spencer Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 











Snooty ‘Name Plaques’ *1 


Snooty Plaques are the unique personalized 
gift for those who take pride in their pos- 
sessions! 3”x 1” Plaques are shiny, jewel- 
like nickel...deeply etched and official 
looking. Self-adhesive backs attach to any 


surface...just press them on, that’s al 
Easily removed when desired. Six different 
Plaques available: Car, Boat, Home, Truck, 
Hi-Fi, and “Custom ade”. Guaranteed to 
ag Specify names and Plaques desired. Only 
1 each, postage paid. Order SNOOTY 
PLAQUES from Sunset House, 283 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely emblazoned from 
old records filed under 
100,000 British & European 
surnames. In relief and full 
colour on immaculate 12° x 
14” OAK WALL SHIELDS for 
interior decoration. 

Fine new large size! 

De luxe presentation 


by Hunter & Smalipage. 


$25.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. Each made especially. Mail — 


YORK INSIGNIA LTD., ALBANY HALL, YORK, ENGLAND 












MAN’S DRESSER ORGANIZER — ‘3% 


Man’s best friend is this lazy susan 
DRESSER VALET! It holds his collar 
stays, cuff links, tie clips, watch, loose 
change, rings, glasses and wallet —each in 
a separate compartment. He knows where 
everything is! Spins around to make him 
feel extra efficient. Handsomely gold tooled 
“sun-tan” leatherette, moire-lined. Practi- 
cal gift for any man! Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back! Only $3.98 postage paid. 
Order DRESSER VALET from Sunset 
House, 283 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 


; TRIPLE 
JET SET 





Gold plated em- 

bossed Kiwanis em- 

blems accented by a jet 

black cluster of cloisonne enamel. The “Triple 

Jet Set” gives a man a real choice of three 
accessories all in one. 


CLTT-707, Cuff Link, Tie Tac, Tie Clasp 


“Triple Jet Set"’ $10.00 
CL-700, Cuff Links only $4.50 
TC-4, Tie Clasp only $4.50 
TT-3, Tie Tac only $2.50 


Pius 10% Federal Excise Tax 
(Not available in Canada) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





You'll never know 
real Casual 
Comfort 
until you've 
worn 

















Perfect for beach, 
pool-side, boating, 
tennis, golfing 

or any casvol 
off-duty activity. 

No shirt to slip up, 
no “‘bunching.” 
Handsomely 

Tailored in: 
Fine Combed Cotton 
POPLIN ..14.95 
Fine Wale 

corpuroy .21.95 
Pure Raw 

sae 27.50 
COLORS: — Olive, 
Black, Gold, Sand. 
MEN'S SIZES: 

Smoll, Med., Large, XLarge. 
WOMEN’S SIZES: 
8, 10, 12, 14, 16. 

* 

When ordering specify 
fabric, size, color. 

Add 4% sales tax in Calif. 





* 
Charge Diner's Club or 
Corte Blanche Acct. 
Send Account No. & Signature. 
* 
Send orders to: 


JOEL McKAY 


Dept. K-11, Taft Bidg., Suite 219 
1680 N. Vine, Hollywood 28, Calif 
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PRINTED SHEETS 
AND ENVELOPES 


Ss qco PPD. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
THE FINE STATIONERY 
IN THE PLAIN BOX! 


World’s finest stationery value, and 
a quality gift for 42 years! Crisp, rich white bond paper 
printed with user’s name and complete address in Midnight 
Blue ink. Socially correct, and so convenient for dozens of 
correspondence uses. 100 6” x 7” printed note sheets and 
50 printed matching envelopes. Moximum of 4 lines of 
rinting with up to 30 choracters (including spaces) per 
ine. Only $1.00 per 150-piece Introductory Box. 


A BARGAIN 
Td 42" $ > OO 


Jumbo 450-piece Triple Box! 
300 printed sheets and 150 printed envelopes. Sove a 
full dollar on this great bargain offer. Only $2.00 postpaid. 
Seld only by meil, directly from the Factory. Sotistoction Guerenteed! 
The AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., Inc. 
1137 PARK AVENUE + PERU, INDIANA 








BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


SAVE % TO %! 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy diamond 
jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s Well 
Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed direct for 
FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any payment, 
if references given. Even appraise it at our risk. 


Over 5000 styles $50. to $100,000 












4 
| EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION | 


| Carat Brilliant Empire State Bldg., Dept. 32, New York |, N.Y. 
White Diamond | ¢ cece Catalog 32 | 
Lady's or Man's -_ ws | 
Solitaire Ring Name 
$395 | Address 
esac ereens | 
47 

































































Only one wins a lottery. 

Everybody wins when the public 
patronizes FORD GUM machines. These 
silent, tireless salesmen, dispensing the finest 
chewing gum money can buy, at a price 
4-year-olds can afford, build good 

will as well as community-wide 

support for your Club projects. 

The FORDWAY is the better way 

to raise funds the year ‘round. 

Now is the time to put on 

a FORD GUM Sales drive. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, 4. Y 


Gum and Machine (Canada). Ltd. 
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FOR SALE: % ACRE 
HOMESITE «. sovsme 
IN FLORIDA “ron me 


PRIVATE LAKE WITH 
COUNTRY CLUB PRiviLEcEs | RAINBOW 


$595 complete 
only $10 down & $10 & month 
Guaranteed high dry Ye acre homesite in this private 
resort development set in the Central Ridge among 
the highest, driest elevations in Florida! ideal location 
on U.S. 41; only 2¥2 miles from Rainbow Springs, only 
6 miles to Dunnelion, “Home of World's Best Bass 
Fishing”; schools, churches, shopping, etc, Only 20 
miles from Gulf. Features twin mile-wide deep-water 
nenne lakes right at the property, free memborshh 
W- vate country club; lovee homes, HARD-PAVE 
roads undér construction. All for amaz low — 
price per 4 acre site in one of Florida’s lar 
homesite devel ents. For low cost living, reti - 
ment, investment, write for free color brochure plus 
24-page booklet of facts, maps, photos; no obligation 
now to beat coming price rise. AO $9072(2) 


RAINBOW LAKES ESTATES, . MP-37 


819 Silver Springs Bivd., Ocala, 


Solid 
Bronze 
Book Ends 


A perfect gift for any Kiwanis member! Cast 
in solid bronze for beauty, tg and 
utility. 64" base width, tall. Weight 
11 Ibs. Felt padded base. 

. $25.00 F.0.B. Chicago 


If desired, engraving on base, 10c per letter 










Per Pair . . 


Rit RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala. 




















When in Memphis... 
HO Tet P= 


Roy! 


” 2 LF ‘a ~ % T J. MeGINN, MGR. 














HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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PHOENIX, ARI 


BEST AD 
IN PHOENIX 
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NON-DIRECTED APPLE 
(From page 46) 


you,” I said earnestly. “They run 
themselves, or practically—” 

“Oh Harry, Harry,” she said in 
that gentle despairing tone you re- 
serve for somebody in his dotage. 
“Even if it were as effortless as you 
say—it’s an indulgence we can’t 
afford. You can scarcely be making 
rent money—” 

“If that’s all that’s worrying you 
now, Ellie,” I said happily, “listen. If 
you can’t lick ‘em, join ‘’em—and 
that’s what I did. The supermarkets 
pay me to operate the baby-sitting 
service and snack bar.” 

“They do what?” 

“Sure. I proved to ‘em I could be 
a trade stimulator. I make it so 
pleasant and convenient for people 
to shop with them, that more people 
do. And absolutely no strain on me, 
as you can see.” 

“Don’t you do anything, Harry— 
except polish the apples?” Her voice 
was trembling a little, and she was 
staring hard at the paint bedaubed 
green smock that covered me to the 
knees like a sagging tent, one of my 
old butcher’s aprons I had dyed this 
color. “Who teaches the art course?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly teach it,” I 
was quick to explain. “I just provide 
means and opportunity for people to 
express themselves through their in- 
ner eyes. I kind of thought of this as 
something we could do together, 
Ellie—you non-directing the children 
while I non-directed anybody who 
wanted to paint—” 

“Who painted the big red apple on 
the sign outside? You?” 

I nodded in embarrassed admis- 
sion. “I have a confession to make. 
In Florida I could have painted those 
apples to look more like appies. 
Likewise the banana—” 

“IT have a confession to make to 
you too,” she broke in. “I knew you 
could.” Her eyes were shining and 
she smiled. “I’m so proud of you, 
dear. I know you will have a great 
success with your Big Apple busi- 
ness.” Her hand found mine. “We 
will have a great success.” THE END 
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OLD HOME FRUIT CAKE 


MAY WE 
SERVE YOU? 


Sample a Slice of Benson’s Old 
Home Fruit Cake. Clubs like 
yours have raised over two mil- 
lion dollars by selling this genu- 
ine, delicious, SLICED Fruit 
Cake with 75% Fruits and Nuts. 


A taste will tell you why. Our 
brochure will tell you how. 


Send for both today. 


Details on our unique Sales Kit, 
our generous bonus plan, and our 
$1,000.00 Scholarship will be in- 
cluded. 


This prestige project changes the 
feeling about fund raising. It 
makes money as it makes friends. 
Be the proud discoverer of the 
Fund-Raiser your club needs this 
Fall by mailing the coupon below. 


Please send brochure and sample slice to 


Benson’s Old Home Fruit Cake 
No cost or obligation, of course. 
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LETTER-PERFECT 

















FOR OFFICE Olympia Standard Ofice Typewriter speed keys—correcting space bar—to name just a few. 
...preferred by “perfectionists” the world over! All at no extra cost. Precision-built in Europe’s larg- 
Fully-equipped with a score of unique features for est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the 
easier, faster, finer typing. Automatic paper injector- test—‘“on-the-job”—before you decide on any other 
ejector—interchangeable carriage—spring-cushioned typewriter. See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 







HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... OR TRAVEL Olympia Lightweight Portable... 








makes “short work” of the whole family’s assign- for anyone who's going places! Slim, trim and com- 
ments! A breeze to operate—even for the inexpe- pact—weighs less than 10 pounds—case and all. 
rienced typist. Fully-equipped with the finest Unexcelled for precision-built quality—it’s the 
features—from convenient half-spacing to key-set fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight port- 


able you can buy. Distinctive carrying case. 


tabs. Handsome color options. Choice of type styles. 












FREE —Type Style Selector Guide for Olympia DeLuxe Portables—write to 
Olympia Dia, Dept. KB, Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St N. Y.C.6. 























